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Recollections of M. de Blowitz 








rative of a mysterious event in which 
I was involved now many years ago, 
an event which left upon me a profound 
and almost painful impression, the mem- 
ory of which now and again arises to 
besiege and to darken with melancholy 
shadows my thoughts and imagination. 
This memory once laid, I shall begin 
in these columns the publication of my more purely profes- 
sional memoirs. I shall recount my early years, the elements 
of chance in my existence, and the unexpected circumstances 
which have made me now, during thirty-two years, a 
journalist whose name is_ sufficiently widespread, and 
arouses sufficient curiosity in the public, to justify my 
pretension in setting down my recollections. 
But I have desired to preface my memoirs 


| AM GOING to publish one more nar- 
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name. One morning, while I was at work in my study, my 
servant announced to me that a lady, the bearer of a letter of 
introduction from the manager of the Times, wished to speak 
to me. 

The manager of the Times was then Mr. John MacDonald, 
a Scotchman, a rigid Protestant, exceedingly simple in his 
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habits, and by no means easily got at by 
the numerous persons who naturally be- 
sieged a man in his position. During 
the seven years in which he had been 
manager of the Times, as’ successor of 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, he had only once 
sent me a letter of introduction, namely, 
to introduce to me Mr. George Buckle, 
then on the Times staff, but now editor- 
in-chief of that paper. 
especially on learning that my visitor was a lady, that thus 
heralded she could not be the premiere venue ; that, either 
because of her own merits or because of those of her sponsors 
to Mr. MacDonald, must be a person of 
whom I was bound to receive with consideration. I ordered 
her to be ushered into the my 
writing-room was somewhat encumbered, and 


I realized instantly, therefore, and 


she importance 


salon, as 





with these four preliminary articles revealing 
certain unknown incidents in which I have 
been mixed up, together with the 7dé/e which 
I played in these adventures and the intimate 
bearing of these and similar events upon my 
journalistic activity; for these chapters, if 
they do not in themselves constitute ‘‘ mem- 
oirs,’’ yet belong to that class of incidents 
which a man who has taken part in them 
reveals to the public only when their revela- 
tion can in no way be disastrous. Moreover, 
when my readers shall have perused the fol- 
lowing pages, and followed the whole history 
of this dramatic narrative, I shall be suffi- 
ciently well known to them for them to be 
able to follow attentively the consecutive 
chapters of my life, where I recoun®the diffi- ‘ 
culties I have had to overcome, my entrance 
into journalism, and the acts which, as a 
journalist, I have been able to accomplish, 
and which I should like to preserve in the 
memory of certain persons. : 

A journalist’s life is so ephemeral, what he 
writes is so speedily swept away by the wind 
blowing at the moment,’ and the sheet on 
which he writes has so rarely time to dry 
before falling into oblivion, that the journal- ‘ 
ist who has reached the end of his career 
perceives, almost with fright, that nothing 
tangible and visible remains standing of the 
construction reared on the sand of a news- 
paper, and that if he wishes-to live on, even 
for a passing moment, he must go back over 
his life’s work and try to coérdinate and con- 
struct it anew, sothat it may assume the shape 
of an edifice and*resist that forgetful indiffer- 
ence of his contemporaries under which, once 
he has quitted them, his memory lies buried. 


In February, 1882 (for it was during the 
years following upon the Congress of Berlin i 
that the most mysterious incidents in my | 
career took place), I was living in the Avenue 
Marceau, then called the Avenue Josephine [ 





after the Empress, but which with the advent 
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I went in to see her 

On entering the drawing-room I found her 
seated in one corner in the shadow holding in 
her hand a letter bearing the stamp of the 
Times, which, rising, she immediately deliv- 
ered. Mr. MacDonald’s letter, as is the 
English way, was closed, for even in these 
details English and French customs differ. In 
France letters of introduction are left unsealed. 
French politeness requires that the person in- 
troduced should know in advance the terms in 
England, where 
pure formalities have less importance than the 
real thing, a letter of introduction is sealed, so 
that the writer may be free to say only what he 


which he is presented. In 


wishes to say, and not be obliged, for polite- 
to write what from conviction he 
would not be inclined to say. 

Mr. MacDonald’s letter* introduced to me 
Madame Georgina Eloa, and informed me that 
Mr. MacDonald did not give me her family 
He 
earnestly insisted that I should do all in my 
power to satisfy the ‘‘ bearer of these lines,’’ 
her cause being most interesting and one to the 
success of which he should be most happy to 
contribute. He added that the lady herself 
would give me verbally al! the information 
which I might wish to ask of her, and that, in 
obliging her, I should be rendering a service 


ness’ sake, 


name, which she desired to keep secret. 


to persons dear to my manager while defend- 
ing a cause worthy of my intervention. 

Having taken cognizance of this letter I 
turned toward its bearer and asked her by what 
name I should address her. She replied that I 
must call her Madame Eloa, and added that 
she had something confidential to ask of me. 
I begged her accordingly to come into my 
working-room and follow me. 
Then for the first time I could examine her at 
my ease and I was forthwith struck by the 
strangeness of her person. Very tall, dressed 
in a dark gray robe of an extremely delicate 
stuff, with her mantle folded under her left 


she rose to 








of the Republic changed both its sex and its 
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— FLUNG UPON THE AIR A HORRID CRY OF ANGER AND DESPAIR 


arm, her figure seemed to be of an extreme 


I 





elegance. She had the supple and slender grace and the 
refined vigor of a huntress of the forest or the mountain. 
Her hands, carefully gloved, had an unmistakably aristo- 
cratic air; her neck, fairly vigorous, but somewhat long, 
remained flexible and graceful, and to crown all, an energetic 
but beautiful head, high-bred and melancholy, constituted 
an ensemble the rare beauty of which deeply impressed me. 
Her hair was more than dark, and slightly wavy, with a fine 
lustre as the sun shone upon it through the window of the 
room. Her brow was beautiful in its intelligence and 
energy, while her dark blue eyes seemed darker than they 
really were under the shadow of her long lashes. Her nose, 
proud, not to say high-born, was of a profile absolutely cor- 
rect, and her mouth, a little large, but richly colored when 
she smiled—which was rare—displayed teeth which, if 
somewhat big, were dazzlingly white; while her cheeks, pale 
but warm and full, were slightly elongated toward a chin, 
the girlish and poetic outlines of which, in spite of the air 
of energy, gave to this physiognomy, in many respects so 
strange, an expression of infantile sweetness, softening and 
pacifying, as it were, this willful, proud, imperious and sad- 
dened feminine face. 


The Strange Persecution of the Inconnue 


I was struck by the majestic and imposing prestige attaching 
to her person,*and by the aristocratic fesse which gave her 
a sort of royal air, and it was not without embarrassment, 
caused by the grandeur of her attitude, that I besought her to 
tell me what had brought her to see me. She took a seat, 
and in a voice sonorous and tender, and exceedingly flexi- 
bie, but easily warming with passion, even becoming now and 
then somewhat hoarse and rough, she said: 

‘* Ever since I have been able to think for myself and to 
reflect upon my own feelings and emotions I have been a 
prey to the strangest contradictions. I am twenty-three years 
old, and for ten years my mind and soul have been troubled 
and tormented by an unending struggle. I have surrendered 
myself to the most ardent religious faith, given myself up to 
untiring charity. I have dreamed of being a saint among 
the saints; I Itave traversed this world my eyes turned ever 
toward Heaven, yet never have I been able to find real peace 
of mind. I cannot tell you now how far I have gone, nor 
what means I have adopted, in order to secure that peace of 
soul of which I am forever in search and which forever flees 
my footsteps. I have remained virtuous, I have preserved 
my honor. I have obeyed my conscience and imposed silence 
upon my heart. I have accepted all the severities that have 
been ordered by my spiritual advisers, and I have wept my 
eyes out in order to conjure away the sorrows which are 
undermining me. I fancied I had found a refuge, but I had 
te abandon it, and I have been once more plunged into the 
whirlpool of life where I remain incapable of discovering the 
path which I should follow. 

“‘In all this world there is but one being whose will could 
calm me, the sight of whom could have an effect upon me, 
whose words could bend my will: it isthe Pope. I want,him 
to hear me, to listen to me. He is the shepherd of our souls, 
for Iam a Catholic and a Roman Catholic. He is the will 
that directs, the force that binds, the reason that guides, the 
voice that speaks; and what I ask you, for I know you can do 
it, is to get him to receive me, to hear me, to heal me. 

“*T have long been seeking how to attain this object. I 
have made inquiries and taken advice, and finally those 
interested in me, powerful persons, men able to realize their 
desires, have asked Mr. MacDonald to give mea letter to you, 
a letter as urgent as possible, and to beg you in my name to 
open up to me the road to the Vatican and the doors behind 
which Leo XIII listens patiently to those who come to appeal 
to those infallible consolations which he holds in reserve for 
suffering souls seeking the path of salvation and peace. I 
would not and cannot tell you more at present, and it is upon 
what I have said that I beg you to do what you can to realize 
my wishes, that the Holy Father may open up to me the treas- 
ures of his bounty. 

**T am Seaving for Rome to-morrow. I do not ask you to 
give me a letter of introduction. It might be confounded in 
spite of you with thousands of such letters addressed to the 
Holy Father. 

“* Tl ask you to do what you feel at liberty to do, so that I may 
obtain not the audience but the kind greeting which I need. 
From Monday next I will go every day to the post-office in 
Rome for the letter in which you will announce to me either 
the failure or success of your efforts, and either indicate that I 
must renounce my hopes or point out to me the course to be 
taken in order to realize them.”’ 

And without waiting for an answer she handed me a sheet 
of paper on which was written: *‘ Georgina Eloa, Poste 
Restante, 4 Rome,’’ made a low bow, and then, the figure 
proud and erect with the head slightly bent toward the 
ground, she prepared to cross the sa/on to take her leave. 

I arrested her almost imperiously, for I felt that in quitting 
me thus, in leaving without waiting for my reply, she was 
giving me a sort of order. 

“* Do not hurry away, Madame,”’ said I, ‘* for I see absolutely 
no means at present of attaining the end which you have in 
view. Ido not say that if you go to Rome you will find no 
way of being received by the Pope, who has a prodigious 
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faculty for displaying almost superhuman force, but as far as 
I am concerned I cannot give you anything but a letter of 
introduction, and, however pressing it may be, it would no 
doubt remain barren of results, or at least meet the usual fate 
of all such letters, and thus, as it seems to me, disappoint all 
your hopes. But I am myself going to Rome within a few 
weeks. Here isthe address of a friend of mine in the Eternal 
City. Call there from time to time in my name in order to 
learn if I am shortly expected or if I have arrived, and in case 
you have not already succeeded in your enterprise when I 
arrive, ask to see me and I will consider what can be done. 
And now, Madame, I have only to bid you God-speed.’’ 

She remained for a moment perfectly still, a prey, as was 
evident, to bitter disappointment. As always, my power had 
been exaggerated. She had fancied that a letter from me 
would suffice to banish all difficulties. She thought, also, 
perhaps, that it was merely my own will which stood in the 
way of the immediate realization of her desire. She gazed at 
me with a saddened eye, the nostrils swelling, ready to let 
escape some half-word from her imperious lips. But as she 
gazed she no doubt read on my face an expression of real 
sincerity, and even of regret at being unable to be of service. 
Instantly her features softened. The look of anger they had 
worn fell from them as a mask lifted by an invisible hand. 
Her extremely mobile features expressed painful regret; her 
eye drooped toward me with a touching expression of repent- 
ance and gratitude, and with a melancholy smile she said: 

‘*] thank you very much, ah, yes, very much. I ask your 
pardon for the unjust movement which you surprised. I am 
going to leave for Rome. Iwilldo whatI can. If I succeed 
I shall not trouble your stay in the Eternal City. If not, I 
shall follow your orders and ask you to receive me.”’ 

Whereupon, with a sovereign grace, she bowed, not, how- 
ever, offering her hand, and I escorted her to the door of my 
apartment. 


A few days later I called on Monseigneur Di Rende, the 
then occupant of the Nunciature in Paris, at the éntrance of 
the Avenue Bosquet. My visit to Rome had been planned 
some time before, but I did not care to go thither without 
meeting with the reception which I had at heart. I knew I 
should see King Humbert and the leading personages of his 
Government. But I did not want this meeting to prevent my 
obtaining from Leo XIII the kindly reception to which I 
aspired. 

Monseigneur Di Rende had been for some time dealing 
with this problem, employing in my behalf a zeal corre- 
sponding to the sympathy which he always displayed toward 
me, and also because convinced that in preparing my visit 
to the Vatican he was serving the cause which he defended. 
Monseigneur Di Rende had succeeded Monseigneur Czaski, 
who had honored me with his friendship, and he knew 
through his predecessor that I had certain rights to his own 
good will. Monseigneur Di Rende, in the post which he 
had held now only since a very short time, had followed the 
policy of his predecessor —that is to say, instead of being a 
partisan of reactionary ideas in France, he had become the 
exponent to the French Government of Leo XIII’s liberal 
policy. 

He informed me that he had every reason to believe that he 
would settle the question of my journey to Rome in a way 
agreeable to me, and he announced that in all probability he 
would have a favorable reply before the end of March, so that 
I might prepare to quit Paris toward the end of the month, so 
as to arrive in Rome at about the fourth of April. And indeed 
on March 7 he sent for me to go to see him and gave me a letter 
for Cardinal Jacobini, with whom he had settled the question 
and who was ready to receive me. 


zhe Famous Interview with Leo XIII 


A few days later I left Paris with a friend who consented to 
be my secretary, and I reached Rome on April 4, 1882. 

I went to a hotel in the Corso where rooms had been taken 
for me. On the morrow I learned that King Humbert would 
receive me on April 8, and on April 6, after having delivered 
Monseigneur Di Rende’s letter, Cardinal Jacobini informed me 
that the Holy Father would receive me on April 10, at noon, in 
his private oratory, for an interview. On the same day, the 
sixth, my servant, who accompanied me, informed me that 
the lady I had received some weeks before in Paris was in 
the small waiting-room adjoining my sa/on and asked to see 
me. 

The salon doors slowly opened and I beheld Madame Eloa. 
She was dressed in black. Her features were sad, almost 
as if in pain. Hardly had she taken a seat when she burst 
into tears. She told me that all she had done had proved 
in vain, that the persons to whom she had appealed had 
asked her to formulate with precision the object of the 
audience which she desired, and that when she demurred, one 
and all they had refused to act. She had then appealed to 
Sir Augustus Paget, but he had observed to her that he was 
accredited to the Quirinal and could in no way serve her at 
the Vatican. Thereupon she had come to me, supplicating 
me on her knees to intervene, since I was in Rome, and to 
obtain for her that gracious reply which I alone could obtain. 
She had written to Cardinal Jacobini, and naturally her letter, 
somewhat obscure, had gone without reply, and she dared not 
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write to the Pope himself from fear that the letter, by passing 
under Cardinal Jacobini’s eyes, might entail, as far as he 
was concerned, not his support but his relentless opposition. 

I promised her I would do what I could and bade her come 
to see me on April 11 —that is to say, on the morrow of my 
audience with the Pope. 

On April 8 I had with King Humbert an interview which 
lasted during the life of two very big cigars. On the tenth, at 
noon, I found myself in the anteroom, waiting to be introduced 
into the presence of the Holy Father. With a graciousness by 
which I had been deeply moved, he had informed me that he 
had granted an audience to a foreign lady after mine, but that, 
as he did not wish to be hurried by this audience, he had 
inverted the 7é/es, and was to let the lady pass before me in 
order to be able to remain with me without being interrupted. 

Twenty minutes later I entered Leo XIII’s private oratory. 
Later, no doubt, I shall have occasion to speak of this inter- 
view which without having been recounted has remained 
famous; but after two hours’ conversation, recalling my 
promise to Eloa, I submitted the ardent prayer of my prolégée 
to the Universal Father of Catholics. 

Hardly had I broached the subject when he interrupted me. 
““Yes,’’? said he, ‘‘I know, without, however, possessing 
definite details, the case of the person of whom you speak. 
One of my bishops of Great Britain has spoken of her to me. 
I did not suppose that you could have occasion to speak to 
me about her, but, since you have done so, introduce her to 
the Cardinal, and tell him from me to arrange with her the 
day when I can receive her, and that he submit this arrange- 
ment to my approval.’’ 

I warmly thanked His Holiness, as I quitted him, on 
receiving his final benediction. 


The Fair Penitent’s Joy at Her Success 


On the morrow, the eleventh, Eloa came to see me. This 
time she offered me her delicate, aristocratic hand, which was 
hot and feverish. She flung herself at my feet. 

“‘ Tf it is a refusal which you bring me prepare my reason 
to receive the blow. If it be the realization of my hopes, 
blessed be you in advance for the good you are to do me, for 
during the last few days I have been troubled with insomnia 
due to frightful dreams that torture me, and every mortal 
enemy of the peace of human souls in this world seems to 
have laid siege to my soul and to have entered into it to 
inflict upon it tortures for which there is no name.”’ 

With a word I reassured her: ‘‘ The Pope will receive you.’’ 

I thought for an instant that she was about to faint; then, 
with a cry of joy which I shall never forget, and clasping 
her hands, she burst into tears, exclaiming: 

‘*My God, my Saviour, my angel who protects me, blessed 
be Ye!”’ 

She was as one transfigured. A supernatural calm hovered 
over her visage, and her beauty, made so to say divine, radi- 
ated all about her, filling the commonplace hotel drawing- 
room with an air of grandeur and solemnity which produced 
a real emotion upon me. 

Two days later I guided her into the presence of Cardinal 
Jacobini by that straight, interminable staircase which climbed 
tothe very uppermost floor where the Cardinal had his study. 
The Under-Secretary of State had received the Holy Father’s 
orders. He listened to Eloa with paternal kindness, mingled 
with a sort of tender and indulgent pity. Hesettled with her 
the day when she was to be received by the Pope, and he was 
about to continue the conversation when the door of his study 
was pushed suddenly open, and I beheld, in the ray of sun- 
light which penetrated thither by the door now ajar, a priest 
of imposing aspect, in ecclesiastical robes cut out of some 
heavy silk stuff, the rigid folds of which fell in long, impress- 
ive lines. The dark hair crowning a powerful forehead 
which sheltered deep and sombre eyes, almost hard in their 
gaze and veritably shining in the midst of the face, made up 
a sudden and unexpected vision of an incontestable beauty. 

The Cardinal rose with eager deference, introduced me and 
gave the name of Cardinal Ledochowski. Eloa fell on her 
knees almost in front of the Cardinal whose pastoral ring she 
kissed timidly and we went out together. She enlarged on 
the impression made upon her by Cardinal Ledochowski, and 
it seemed to me that her sympathies and admiration were 
much more directed toward the dignified priest than toward 
the amiable Cardinal Jacobini who had been so gracious and 
pleasant, and whose sympathetic but hardly imposing manner 
in no way corresponded to the ecclesiastical ideal which filled 
Eloa’s imagination. ‘ 

But she had attained her end. Her joy was immense, 
almost overwhelming. She was to be received by the Holy 
Father within a few days. She entered St. Peter’s to pray. 
My owh mission was accomplished. I bade her good-by, I 
left Rome for Naples, and I supposed that I should never 
again have occasion to see her. 

A few weeks after my return to Paris, just when the memory 
of Eloa was beginning to fade out of my mind, I received the 
following letter from her: 


I have had the immense joy of being received by the Holy 
Father, and the mere sight of him sufficed to induce in me a 
peace of mind and a calm which for a long time I had not 
known. I explained to His Holiness the cause of my suffer- 
ing, of which he appeared already to have had some inkling; 
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and after what has taken place I am constrained to apprise 
you in turn of the object of my journey, of the nature of my 
struggle, and of my hopes and my defeats. You have carried 
delicacy so far as never to ask me what my object has been, 
and why I had wished to go to Rome, and it is of my own 
free will that I come to you now to tell you, for you must 
be informed in order to help me. Ever since my childhood 
I have been troubled with strange contradictions. I don’t 
care to prolong my tale by relating to you my early years. 
But as soon as I entered upon the age of reason the struggle 
began in my soul between the highest good and the greatest 
evil, and I have been obliged to combat with the same ardor 
the invasion of evil when I was doing what was right as the 
empire of good when I felt drawn into sin. At the age of 
twenty, in order to escape from this battle, I entered a convent 
where the rigid discipline is a constant protection against 
human temptations. I remained there two years and was 
about to take definite vows when an act of startling revolt 
led the Superior to remove me from the convent. I was in 
such despair that she later took me back, but once again, just 
as I was to take my vows, my spirit of insubordination induced 
another outburst which frightened the entire Order, and 
I was once more excluded. Ever 

since then my soul has constantly 

been tempted to do evil. I am 
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My friend, to whom I expressed my admiration for this little 
landscape, said to me: 

‘“Why do you not build here a temporary refuge where 
you may find repose amidst the ceaseless agitations of your 
existence ?’’ 

We were promenading at the time in the single street of the 
village which leads from the valley to the beach. I looked 
up at the cliff on my left and said to my friend: 

“‘If I can buy that little plateau there on the edge of the 
cliff with the clump of beeches behind it I will take it and 
build there my retreat.”’ 

My friend was delighted with the idea, and as I was leaving 
that very evening he promised to investigate the matter for 
me. I had not been back in Paris forty-eight hours when he 
informed me that the proprietor accepted my price. 

In 1883 my little chatelet, called by the peasants Les 
Lampottes, because of the two small towers incrusted in the 
facade, was finished. I had only to settle down there. But 
between the two little /ourelles or lampottes, as may be seen 
in the drawing of the Norman facade accompanying these 


I bought it at the demolition of a nunnery demolished on the 
plea of public utility, but ever since I have had it it has taken 
away my peace of mind. It always seems to me that an infin- 
itude of little sounds are buzzing about it by night. And I 
cannot succeed in keeping it recumbent; yet, upright, it 
annoys me. A dozen times I have sought to extend it on the 
ground, but on the morrow I found it upright without being 
able to explain how or why, and my wife, frightened by this 
phenomenon, begged me to get rid-of it.’’ 

** Very well,’’ said I with a smile, ‘‘ as I want to place her 
upright against a wall she won’t wish to change her position.”’ 

I had the Virgin transported in a hay cart directly from 
Rouen to Les Petites Dalles, and a week later the fisher-folk 
and peasants of Les Petites Dalles with their playful spirit 
had baptized my little chateau: Notre Dame des Lampottes. 

It is the statue to be seen in the drawing herewith, sil- 
houetted so appropriately against the background of the 
Norman facade. 

In 1887, at about the beginning of August, I was seated on 
my terrace, in the radiant silence of the countryside. Only 
the regular respiration of the sea 
under the cliff troubled the spell, 
when a peasant beionging to the 





haunted by ideas of the greatest 
crimes, and I perceive clearly that k 
my salvation or my destruction 
depends upon a final effort which 
will restore me to God or condemn e 
me to Hell. Hence my visit to the 
Holy Father. I came to ask him to 
impose upon the Superiors of my 
Order a final effort in order to wrest 
my soul definitely from the haunting 
powers which torture and besiege it. 
The Holy Father had pity on me. 
He said that he would do what he 
could. He has done it, and I have 
just been informed that he had ex- 
pressed to the Superiors of the Order 
his ardent desire to see a fresh novi- 
tiate imposed upon me. The reply 
was that I had already miade two 
attempts and that it was utterly 
futile and impossible to grant mea 
third. And the Holy Father there- 
upon had me informed that his 
authority does not exceed the ex- 
pression of a wish, and that he has 
neither the power nor the right nor 
the will to express an order. But 
I am told that there are exceptions a 
to this rule, and that if an English Ps 
Ambassador were to ask the Holy : 
Father to do this for him as a per- 
sonal favor he would be sure to 
obtain it. So, in presence of all the 
kindness you have shown me, I ven- ia 
ture now to ask you to obtain the in- 
tercession of the British Ambassador 
in Paris who is a friend of yours. 
Have pity on me. Take pity on 
my soul, which otherwise is irreme- 
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diably lost. i 

This letter both affected me deeply E 
and irritated me. I had obtained ky 
for Eloa all that it was humanly k. 
possible to attain, and I began to bs 
look upon her as really a soul be- ne 
yond, all cure, haunted by visions , 
to which she dared not confess and r 


which troubled both her ambitions Pe 
and her soul; and after iong reflec- 
tion I replied: 


Madame: 1 am very grateful to 
the Holy Father for the kindness 
he has shown you, and the signal 
favor manifested toward you in 
taking into account your painful 
situation and in intervening for you 
with your Superiors. But I can- 
not possibly join you in insisting % 











village approached me rapidly and 
lifting his hat said to me: 

“* There is a lady, sir, at the foot 
of the path, who begs you to come 
down to see her, for she is here 
only for a short time and cannot 
come up.’”’ 
hat and stick and 
descended to the road where my 
unknown visitor was waiting for 
me. AsI approached the open car- 
riage stationed there in the ample 
shadow of a great tree I uttered a 
cry of surprise. It was Eloa. Her 
face was pale and worn, but the 
eyes burned with a feverish light. 
She extremely elegant 
traveling dress, and an immense 


I seized my 


wore an 


hat adorned with brilliant black 
ostrich feathers. On seeing me 
she uttered a sort of suppressed 


and raucous cry, but her movement 
was one of joy, which she explained 
by her delight at having found me 
again. 

‘“* How is it you are here?’’ I 
asked, ‘‘ and why did you not come 
up to my door?”’ 

**T am here because I was told 
to go to you,’’ she replied. “I 
didn’t go up to see you because I 
perceived from a distance on your 
facade the statue of the Virgin 
whom at the nunnery we called the 
rigid Virgin, at whose feet so often 
I have worn my knees and my 
forehead, and because I do not care 
to enter a house over which she 
seems to watch.’’ 

‘*No, no. I entreat you,’’ said 
I, ‘come up to the house. We 
will take the path by the other side 
if the sight of the rigid Virgin im- 
presses you so deeply. You will 
spend several days here and the 
calm of my interior will bring you 
peace.’’ 

** Never, never. 
me suffer too much. She has been 
too inflexible. She hates me. I 
will not sleep under the same roof 


I drew near. 


She has made 


with her.’’ 
I was filled with an immense 
pity. I felt that I was in the pres- 


Cee ad 








further with him, and the energetic, 
I venture to add almost indomita- 
ble, persistency which you employ 
in striving by main force to open 
sacred doors that have been closed to you proves to me that 
your Superiors and the Pope, better informed as‘to your 
character, know you better than you know yourself, and that 
the refusal opposed to your perseverance is the just and 
logical consequence of the intimate acquaintance which your 
Superiors have of you. See if you have not the courage to 
master yourself in the world, outside of convent walls. Make 
your novitiate all alone, and having accomplished it prove 
that you deserve other treatment as having within yourself 
the energy and spirit of submission requisite for such a change. 


A single line was the reply to this letter: ‘‘ My soul is 
irremediably lost.’’ And thereupon all was still. 

Inthe summer of 1881 I paid a visit to an old friend who was 
living at Les Petites Dalles, on the Norman coast. I was 
struck then by the exquisite grace of this little port as seen 
from the coast of St. Martin. It is quite one of those pictur- 
esque and poetic landscapes to be observed on the Céte 
d’Azur along the Corniche between Nice and San Remo. 


— DESIRED HER NAME TO 


pages, there was a large empty space under the sharp angle 
of the reof. I ought to say that this facade has obtained a 
great reputation among architects, and that not a season goes 
by without some of them visiting it as the type of a Norman 
facade. But I repeat that the angle between the /ampoties 
and the summit of the roof was then empty, and this formed a 
veritable gap which it was a constant worry to me to see filled 
up. One afternoon at Rouen, in the courtyard of a dealer in 
antiquities, I was struck by the tender and artistic aspect of a 
statue of the Virgin with the Child Jesus in her arms. The 
statue had been carved out of one immense half of the bole of 
an oak. I took the measurements of the statue, and as I had 
in my pocket the plan of my country house I noticed that this 
statue, including its pedestal, would exactly fit into the empty 
space of my Norman fagade. The next day I asked the anti- 
quary to sell me the statue. 

**Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ that is a statue of which I am very fond, 
for its harmony rests the eye, but I will gladly sell it to you. 


ence of a being utterly absorbed by 
an incurable ill, in whom reason 
had given way to imperious visions 
which had henceforth nothing whatever to do with logic or will. 

** But why did you come up here?’ I asked. 

** Because I was directed to go to Eletot with you and to 
take you as a witness in the meeting which is to take place 
there. I entreat you to get into the carriage with me and to 
guide me thither, for I do not know the road.”’ 

It is an hour’s drive from Les Petites Dalles to Eletot. 
The road passes by Sassetot, leaving on one side Les Grandes 
Dalles, the shady and embowered villas of which along the 
sea you perceive on the right. You traverse the village of 
St. Pierre en Port, and thence by a road which to-day is an 
exquisite avenue shaded by great trees, where the air is balmy 
and delicious, you reach Eletot. On the way Eloa related to 
me her despair on receiving my letter, because she knew she 
should never succeed in inducing the Superior to grant her a 
new trial. She told me of the nights she had tried to spend 
in prayer, in search of what she called her peace of mind, the 
(Concluded on Page 16) 
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The Uninherited Inheritance 


T IS probable that Ira Kellogg was less 
excited than any of his friends when the 
news of the legacy was received. This 
was not because he discredited it, but 
because he was an-easy-going man: he 
took things as they came, without either 
jubilation or complaint. He never had 
been rich and he never had been poor, 
and until now neither wealth nor poverty 
ever had been near enough to seriously 
disturb him. Though luxury had been 

lacking, so had privation; he had just lived comfortably, 

and he was satisfied with reasonable comfort. This, 
perhaps, explains why he was sounemotional. At notime 

in his life had he been violently swayed by hopes or fears, 

at no time had he had to struggle, at no time had he been 

the prey to ambition. So, with no financial worries and 

just enough business to keep him occupied, he had learned 

contentment. 

The legacy was neither expected nor unexpected. The 
existence of a wealthy uncle never had been forgotten, 
but Ira Kellogg had had nothing in common with him for 
many vears, and there were other heirs. If he had left 
the bulk of his fortune to one of the others, with only 
a slight ‘‘ remembrance ’’ for Ira, it would not have been 
surprising. As it happened, however, he had left the 
fortune to Ira and the ‘‘remembrances’’ to the others. At 
least, that was the report received. The first news tame in 
a newspaper dispatch, and immediately thereafter the neigh- 
bors flocked in to congratulate the fortunate man. 

‘* But it may not be true,’’ he protested. 

“* Why, of course it is,’’ they replied. ‘‘ You can see that 
it’s no idle rumor, for the dispatch gives the substance of the 
will. He has remembered all his nephews and nieces, but 
he leaves his fortune to you.’’ 

“Oh, well, I suppose it’s so,’’ he answered carelessly, 
‘but there is ne use bothering about it now.’’ 

However, he had to bother about it. Mrs. Kellogg had 
long-cherished plans that it was now possible to carry out. 
She wished to go to California with the girls. 

‘ But I haven’t the money yet,’’ Ira urged. 

“You can get all you want, though,’’ insisted Mrs. 
Kellogg. ‘‘Any one will be glad to let you have it.”’ 

Ira was not so sure of that, but, in his easy-going way, he 
said he would “ see about it.’’ 

With this he Jet the matter rest until he received a verifica- 
tion of the report from a prominent legal firm of Galveston, 
Texas, where his uncle had lived 
for many years. The letter in- 
formed him that there would be 
approximately a million dollars 
for him, but that some time must 
elapse before he would come 
into possession of it. The minor 
bequests were somewhat involved, 





necessitating the sale of some 
securities before a division could 
be made, and it was expressly 
stipulated that all these details 
should be settled by the executors 
before any of the estate was 
turned over to the principal 
legatee. There were also some 
business deals to be closed up. 

‘ However,’’ the writer said 
in conclusion, “I am authorized 
by Mr. Calvin Marley, one of the 
executors and a close friend to 
your late uncle, to say to yuu that 
he will gladly make you a per- 
sonal loan of any sum that you 
may desire to use while awaiting 
the settlement of the estate.’’ 

When Mrs. Kellogg was in- 
formed of this she promptly told 
Ira to borrow $10,000 of Mr 
Marley, in order that she might 
not be delayed in the execution 
of her plans. 

‘ Now, what's the use of doing 
that?’’ asked Ira. ‘' We're rea- 
sonably comfortable, and we might 
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as well wait. 

‘I want to go to California 
with the girls,’’ asserted Mrs. 
Kellogg, ‘‘and besides, more 
will be expected of us now than 








MRS. KELLOGG PROMPTLY TOLD 
IRA TO BORROW $10,060 


before: we must live betger. Think of a millionaire living in 
a flat, even if it is a fairly large one and in a good locality! 
We ought to get into a house right away.’’ 

* All right,’’ returned Ira good-naturedly, ‘‘I’ll borrow 
$10,000 from him.’’ 

‘While you’re about it, Dad,’’ put in Harry Kellogg, the 
son, ‘‘ you’d better make it $20,000, and take that stock my 
boss offered you. He says I’m doing well, and this is your 
chance to get me an interest in the concern.’’ 

But Ira demurred. The firm dy which his son was 
employed had just been incorporated, and Ira had been given 
an opportunity to identify his son more closely with the cor- 
poration. There was every likelihood that it would prove a 
good investment, too, but Ira was not disposed to ask for 
more than $10,000. 

“‘ Wait until the estate is settled,’’ he urged. 
I'll invest $20,000 in the business for you then.’’ 

‘“You won’t have the chance then,’’ returned Harry. 
‘* You know well enough that it’s a money-making concern 
and the stock is not going on the market. As a matter of 
business policy, a little of it has beén offered to the employees 


‘* Perhaps 


“AND 1 DON’T WANT ANY MORE 
WORDS WITH YOU,” SAID IRA 


HOW A FORTY - THOUSAND- 
DOLLAR FORTUNE WAS BUILT 
ON A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
AND A TWO-CENT STAMP 


at par, although it’s easily worth 150. 
When that’s gone, the opportunity 
will be gone forever.’’ 

‘Well, I’ll see about it,’’ said Ira. 

The next day at his office he had 
an exemplification of the fact that 
credit is as good ascash. His credit 
always had been good, but that was 
because he never strained it. He 
had met his obligations promptly, 
and tradesmen and others were glad 
to let him have anything he wanted. 
Nevertheless, until now he had not 
had money and credit forced upon him. 
The new order of things began with 
the offer of Mr. Marley, of Galveston, 
to loan him any sum that he desired, 
but it did not end there. He was 
writing to Marley in care of the legal 
firm when Stephen Dunstan called to 
see him. As the local agent of a 
large importing house, Ira had had 
some dealings with Dunstan, and they 
were friends, although not intimate. 

“Had any verification of the good news yet? ”” asked 
Dunstan. 

‘“Well,’’ replied Ira, ‘‘I have reasonably good evidence 
that it’s authentic.’’ And he told him of the Marley offer. 

‘* That ought to satisfy anybody,’’ asserted Dunstan. ‘‘ But 
what’s the use of bothering people in Galveston that you 
don’t know? If you want any money I’ll be glad to let you 
have it. I have $40,000 or $50,000 lying idle now, and you 
can have any part of it.’’ 

‘I have no present security to offer,’’ suggested Ira. 

“That letter is good enough security for me,’’ replied 
Dunstan. ‘‘ All I want is the assurance that the legacy is 
really coming to you, and such an offer from one of the exec- 
utors settles that.’’ 

‘**T confess I’d rather get it from you than from a stranger,’ 
said Ira, ‘‘ and I was just about to write for $10,000.’’ 

‘* Better make it $20,000,’’ advised Dunstan. ‘‘ It may be 
a year before the estate is closed up, and if Mrs. Kellogg is 
like other women she’ll want to make a change in your style 
of living right away.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’? said Ira. ‘‘ Make it $20,000.’’ 

When Dunstan had gone Ira leaned back in his chair and 
communed with himself. ‘‘A fellow doesn’t have to have 
money in this world,’’ he mused, ‘‘ if only he is supposed to 
have it. I’m really not a cent richer to-day than I was two 
weeks ago, but people are hunting me up to hand me things.’’ 
And further proof came in a call from the president of the com- 
pany that employed his son. 

“‘T happened to be in this vicinity on other business,’’ 
explained the president, ‘‘ and I thought I’d dropin. Your 
boy told me you’d like to take that $10,000 of stock for him 
now. He’s a bright young fellow—just the kind of an 
employee that we like to have get an interest in the business. 
We’re satisfied that it’s good policy. Shall I put it in his 
name? Of course, I understand that it may be some time 
before you will get this money, but you can give your note 
for it at five per cent., and the stock will pay not less than 
ten per cent. in dividends. It’s not our purpose to make 
money on it, you know, but simply to make a few of our best 
employees more deeply interested in our success. In the 
market the stock would bring 150 or more.’’ 

‘Why, yes, I’ll take the stock,’’ said Ira, “‘ but I believe 
I’ll pay for it. You can have it put in Harry’s name, and 
I’ll send you a check in a day or so—probably to-morrow.’’ 

‘Quite unnecessary, Mr. Kellogg,’’ protested the presi- 
dent. ‘‘I infer that you will have to borrow the money, and, 
under the circumstances, your note is quite as satisfactory to 
us as it would be to any one else. 

Ira hesitated. He would have the $20,000 by the following 
morning, and he had planned to use $10,000 of it for this very 
purpose, but—well, he thought of his wife and her plans, 
and in his easy, careless way he replied: ‘‘All right.’’ 

His bank balance at that moment was $562.18. The next 
day he had to his credit $20,562.18, and his son was worth 
$15,000, if one figured the actual value of the stock in his 
name. His two daughters were shopping, and his wife, hav- 
ing already written for rooms at a California resort, was now 
looking at houses. ‘‘And a newspaper clipping and one 
letter have done this,’’ he mused. ‘‘ To him that hath the 
reputation of having shall be given. If there were two 
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“friend happened to know that recent 


clippings and two letters, I’d probably be buying private 
yachts.’’ ‘ 

His wife and his two daughters left in about ten days, but 
just before leaving his wife informed him that she had 
arranged for a house. 

‘* But why rent a house just as you are leaving?’’ he asked. 

‘“*T haven’t rented it,’’ she repliedcalmly. ‘‘ I’ve arranged 


to buy it. It’s a bargain—only $22,000, and in a splendid 
neighborhood. The agent will be in to see you.’’ 


The agent came, and he demonstrated that it really was a 
bargain. Residences of that nature are not readily market- 
able. This one had cost $5000 or $6000 more than the price 
asked, but people who wish to invest that much ina residence 
usually prefer to build, so the owner, who was leaving the 
city and desired a quick sale, was ready to let it go at a 
sacrifice. 

“* The value of the land has increased since the house was 
built, too,’’ explained the agent. ‘‘ It’s really worth not less 
than $30,000, if one could afford to wait for a purchaser. Of 
course, we understand your circumstances, Mr. Kellogg, and 
do not expect a cash transaction. Say $5000 down and the 
balance, secured by a mortgage, to be 
paid in one year, or, if you prefer, 
eighteen months.”’ 
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Ira steadfastly refused to go into any other large deals, but 
he did get into a few minor ones, and he joined two clubs 
He tried to live the same old life, but he found it impossible 
Men were always coming to him with propositions of one kind 
or another, and he was interviewed on the slightest pretext. 
He found himself very much in the company of men who pre- 
viously had been only business friends. 
prospered and some did not, but he had become accustomed 
to being wealthy, and he stood his losses with equanimity — 
especially as most of them were only on paper as yet. No 
one thought of pressing him for money. It is only the poor 
man who has to pay promptly. 

The morning of the day Ira woke up the house agent came 
to him with an offer to return the $5000 he had paid. 

“*] don’t believe I care for it,’’ said Ira carelessly. 

*“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ urged theagent. ‘‘ I’ll return 
the $5000 and pay you $2000 additional to be released from 
the bargain.”’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Ira. ‘‘ Mrs. Kellogg likes that house, and 
I can’t afford to let it go.’’ 

Two thousand dollars was nothing to him then, but that 


Some of his deals 


Then he thought of his wife and daughters and Harry; he 
would have to stay and fight it out for them. His predica- 
ment was serious, but he could do nothing else. Perhaps his 
creditors would be lenient. 

He was in this mood when the house agent entered. 

‘*‘Well,”’ said the agent brusquely, ‘‘ I suppose you don’t 
want that house now.”’ 

** I] suppose not,’’ returned Ira resignedly 
’? said the agent, ‘‘ I don’t feel 
at liberty to give you any bonus for a release now, but I'll 
return the payment you made.’’ 

** You must have seen the newspapers,’’ said Ira wearily. 

**T have,’’ replied the agent. ‘‘ I know that you can’t carry 
out your part of the bargain, so I’m going to take the whole 
thing off of your bands.’’ 

** All right,’’ said Ira. 

“*And you’ll have to stand the expense incurred so far in 
the matter of the mortgage and the transfer of title.’’ 

Ira looked startled. 

**T suppose so,’’ he returned, ‘‘ but I’m in no condition to 
do business now. Wait until to-morrow.’’ 

A little delay was necessary to ar- 
range the details, so the agent agreed 
** How they do pile it on a man when 


**Under the circumstances, 





Ira took the precaution, unusual for 
him, of verifying the statement as to 
its cost and value, and then gave his 
customary reply. ‘‘ All right,’’ he said. 

He made the cash payment of $5000 
and drew a long breath. As he put it 
to himself, ‘‘ there was a swiftness about 
the way things were coming his way 
that was startling.’’ He had a house 
and lot, a block of paying stock, his 
wife and daughters were in California, 
and he was $47,000 in debt. 

“*T never knew people were so kind 
and considerate before,’’ he told him- 
self, ‘‘ but I think I’ll quit right now. 
One clipping and one letter do not 
entitle a man to assume the national 
debt.’’ 

“It was not so easy to quit, however. 
He had just settled down to the prosaic 
affairs of life again when another friend 
stopped him on the street one day. 
Ira’s business friends were for the most 
part men with influence and money, 
and this one suggested that L., D. & X. 
was a good purchase. It was only an 
insignificant road, of course, but the 


developments made it important to two 
trunk lines to control it, and the stock 





he’s down!’’ groaned Ira. ‘‘ That fel- 














low and his principal are going to 
make money out of my misfortune, 
but they’ll stick me for the expenses 
just the same. And when I was sup- 
posed to be prosperous they were ready 
to pay me a bonus for doing this.’’ 

He was still waiting for Harry to 
return when 
in. He also had heard the news. 

‘*Of course I'll have to ask you to 
transfer that stock back to me,’’ he 
announced, “‘ and I may say I’m pretty 
thoroughly disgusted.’’ 

**So am I,”’ said Ira. 

‘“It looks bad,’’ asserted the em- 
ployer. ‘‘ It looks like a scheme that 
miscarried because of a premature 
exposure. You might have made a nice 
little profit on that stock if the truth 
hadn’t come out so unexpectedly. [ 
rather suspect you had planned some 
such underhanded dea! as that.’’ 

Ira winced, but admitted that the 


Harry’s employer came 





affair did have a bad look. ‘‘ Bad!’’ 
exclaimed the employer; “‘it looks 
like a confidence game. I ought to 


prosecute you, but I won’t. Just turn 
over the stock and I'll return your 
note.’’ 








would soar when the fight began. ‘“‘ It’s 
the chance of a lifetime,’’ said the 
friend. ‘‘If you’re quick you can get 
it for 28 now’, and it will be above par 
in thirty days. It’s better than letting your money lie idle.’’ 

‘** But I haven’t got my money yet,’’ protested Ira. 

“Well, I'll carry it for you,’’ returned the friend. ‘‘ You’re 
as good as gold with me, and I like to put a chance in the 
way of a fellow I like. Besides, you’ll have chances to do 
me a good turn when you get your money.”’ 

Again Ira decided that the limit had been reached, and 
again he was mistaken. ‘‘ What a lot of financial friends a 
fellow has when he has enough money so that their financial 
friendship isn’t likely to cost them anything. But I’ll stop 
right here.’’ In a day or so, however, he got a letter from 
the headquarters of the importing house he represented. 
There was to be a merging of several large establishments in 
that particular line, and $15,000 of stock had been put aside 
for him. If he cared to take it, would he please wire, as this 
opportunity was being given only to a few of their principal 
agents? He deemed it unwise to take it, but when he men- 
tioned it to Dunstan the latter was enthusiastic. 

**T know something about that,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you really 
ought to get into the deal. I'd like to have the chance.’’ 

‘* Take it,’’ said Ira. 

“Til tell you what I’ll do,’’ returned Dunstan. ‘I'll 
advance the necessary money for the deal, and let you have 
a half-interest, to be paid for on your own time, without 
interest.’’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ said Ira. 

When Ira next wrote to his wife he told her that, if the 
newspaper clipping had been a column long instead of about 
two inches and the letter from the lawyers had had a few 
more pages to it, he was satisfied that he should now own on 
credit a little more than a half-interest in the United States. 

‘** T suppose it’s all right,’’ he added, ‘‘ but, if anything goes 
wrong, I'll strike the earth with a thud that will jar the State.’’ 

She replied that, of course, nothing would go wrong, and 
then informed him that the young California millionaire, who 
had been attentive to Clara while he was in the East the year 
before, had joined them, and the engagement would be 
announced shortly. 

‘That's what comes of having money,’’ she asserted. 
** We probably should never have seen him again otherwise.”’ 
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afternoon it looked like a large sum. His son, Harry, found 
him curled up in his office chair, the picture of misery. 
Harry carried a paper in his hand, and was excited himself. 

** The paper says a new will has been found, Dad!’’ cried 
Harry. “Is it-true?’’ 

For answer Ira pushed a telegram over to the youth. The 
telegram announced that a later will had been found, and that 
Ira received only a small ‘‘ remembrance.’’ 

‘** And I owe, Harry,’’ he moaned, ‘‘ I owe enough to make 
a respectable sinking fund.’’ 

“Well, it’s sunk,’’ returned Harry. 

‘IT wish I’d taken the $2000 offered me for a release in 
that house deal.’’ 

“Who offered you that?’’ 

“ The agent.’’ 

“* Then he’s found another purchaser who’s willing to pay 


high for it,’’? announced the youth. ‘‘ Wakeup, Dad! There’s 
a chance yet.’’ 
““No use, Harry,’’ answered Ira disconsolately. ‘‘If I 


could get $5000 for it it wouldn’t pull me out. Why, just 
think what I owe, Harry. I’ve gone on the theory that I’m a 
national bank and now I find I’m not even a toy savings- 
bank.’’ é 

“* Well, just you keep cool and wait,’’ urged Harry. ‘‘I’m 
going to find out who wants that house.’’ 

““Won’t be a drop in the bucket, Harry. I can see the 
end; I’m ruined. I might iet the stock go for what I owe on 
it, but there’s $20,000 in cash, and the trouble will just about 
cost me this agency.”’ 

Nevertheless, Harry, who developed unexpected business 
sense, insisted upon making his investigation, and left his 
father brooding. 

‘“ Cash, $20,000,’’ muttered Ira; ‘‘ due on house, $17,000; 
due on Harry’s stock, $10,000; due on stock of house I repre- 
sent, $7500; due on L., D. & X. speculation, $10,000; total, 
$64,500. That’s a pretty good indebtedness for a man who 
has nothing. Oh, it’s no fun being a millionaire—that is, 
a newspaper millionaire, with only a letter for capital. 
But——’’ He suddenly sat bolt upright. ‘‘ By George! 
I’ve got about $10,000 inthe bank yet. I’mtempted toskip.”’ 
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MAN WHEN HE’S DOWN!” 


“It’s in Harry’s name,’’ said Ira, 
‘and I’ll have to wait until he comes 
back. I'll straighten it out with you 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

Ira was so miserable, so discouraged, that he was tempted 
to lock the door. And yet the way they had turned on him 
seemed so unjust, in view of their previous encouragement, 
that he was tempted to rebel, to fight. He would straighten 
himself up in his chair with a vigorous expletive, and then 
sink back again. They were crowding him to the limit of his 
endurance, but —it seemed so hopeless. He had been per- 
fectly honest in the matter, but he was accused of trickery. 
That was the hardest thing to bear. 

He had just reached the door, with the intention of locking 
it, when Dunstan entered, and Dunstan was angry. 

*‘It looks like a swindle!’’ Dunstan announced, without 
preliminaries. ‘‘ You and some confederate in Galveston put 
up the job, and you’ve got into me for $27,500.’’ Ira tried to 
protest, but Dunstan wouldn’t listen to him. If Dunstan 
had been an observing man he would have noticed a danger- 
ous gleam in Ira’s eyes. 
a little spirit left. ‘*‘ But, thank Heaven!’’ Dunstan went on, 
“*the circumstances make the I'll take the stock 
for that.”’ 

A few minutes before Ira would have surrendered it without 
question, but now he had been goaded to mental activity 
It occurred to him that that stock was worth $15,000, and he 
had given his note for only $7500 in payment for it. When 
Ira began to think he thought rapidly. At any rate, he would 
not submit to this sort of treatment any longer; he would 
make a stand. 

He pulled himself together with a jerk. The limit of 
endurance had been reached, and the dead man came to life 

‘** This is my office,’’ said Ira, ‘* and I won’t submit tosuch 
language here.’’ He reached for his check-book. ‘I'll pay 
you for that stock now, and then I want you to get out and 
stay out.’’ 

** But the $20,000 note,’’ protested Dunstan, disconcerted 
by this sudden change of front. 

“*It isn’t due,’’ asserted Ira shortly. ‘‘ When it is, I'll 
take care of it.’’ Ira tendered his check. ‘‘ Hand over the 
$7500 note I gave you for the stock, and the stock is mine.’’ 

Dunstan blustered; he wanted Ira to pay for the stock and 
then give it to him to secure the larger note; but Ira was 


Even a discouraged man may have 


7500 safe. 
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thoroughly roused now. He wouldn’t secure the note; it 
had been accepted without security, it wasn’t due, and it 
would have to stand as made. 

‘*And I don’t want any more words with you,’’ said 
Ira. ‘‘ You annoy me. That’s why I’m clearing off the 
indebtedness on the stock ahead of time. I don’t want to 
be bothered.”’ 

When Harry came back he found his father a different man 
—an angry man of action. 

‘* How much for the house, Harry?’’ he asked. 

‘* Thirty thousand dollars in cash,’’ answered Harry. ‘I 
got the man’s name by pretending to have an offer for it 
myself, and he wants it badly. If you can raise the money 
to complete your bargain, Dad, you can sell to him.”’ 

Ira walked the floor thoughtfully. 

‘* Harry,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ we’ve got some quick work to 
do, but I guess we can do it. Do you know any one who 
wants your stock?’’ 

‘* John Bartley offered $15,000 for it a day or so ago.”’ 

‘Tell Bartley to have that sum ready in currency at his 
office to-morrow morning and you will deliver the stock to 
him—in currency, mind. Then tell the man who wants the 
house to have his money ready, alsoincurrency. Telephone 
your employer that I want to see him at 11:30, and to bring 
my note along. Get the house agent here, too. He’s coming, 
anyway, but we might as well specifya time. I'll see Brown 
& Darwin myself, for I happen to know they’re anxious to get 
the stock that Dunstan tried to beat me out of. And be here 
yourself, Harry; I’!l need you.”’ 

‘* You seem to have waked up, Dad,’’ suggested Harry. 

‘Well,’’ said Ira, -‘‘I can stand being knocked down, 
Harry, but I don’t like to be kicked. I’ve been jumped on 
so hard that it seems to have made a financier of me.’’ 

When Ira entered his office a little before eleven o'clock 
the following morning he carefully deposited a large wallet 
in the little safe that stood in one corner of the room. 

‘* Here’s where we give a few lessons to Napoleons of 
finance, Harry,’’ he saidcheerfully. ‘‘ There’sa little matter 
of $18,000 in that. Brown & Darwin paid me $16,000 for the 
stock, and I drew out $2000 of the little I had left in the bank. 
Has any one been here yet?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Harry, ‘“‘ but Conkling telephoned that 
you’d have to put up the money on that L., D. & X. deal right 
away or he’d have it transferred to his own account. He says 
he can’t afford to give you the profit if you’ re not able to stand 
the possible loss.’’ 

““Telephone him to come over and get his money,”’ 
instructed Ira. 

** But you can’t pay them all,’’ urged Harry. 

** You watch your poor old waked-up Dad,’’ retorted Ira. 
‘* Conkling’s so busy watching quotations that he can’t get 
here inside of an hour or more, and a real live man can do 
lots of business in that time. Have you got a cab, Harry?’’ 

bd No.’’ 

‘*Get one. You'll need it.’’ 

Harry did the telephoning and went for a cab. Meanwhile 
Ira settled himself ut his desk, and then things happened 
with the rapidity he had expected. MHarry’s employer was 
the first to arrive. 

‘* Are you ready ——’’ he began. 

‘‘ Quite ready,’’ interrupted Ira, as he reached into his safe 
and drew out the wallet. ‘‘I don’t like to have business 
transactions with people who get nervous every time they see 
an item in the newspapers, so we’ll just close the deal.’’ He 
counted out $10,000, pushed it across the desk, and threw the 
rest carelessly into a drawer. ‘‘ Kindly surrender my note, 
and the stock belongs to Harry.’’ 

‘** Really, Mr. Kellogg ——’”’ 

‘‘ Please don’t delay. I’mvery busyto-day. There’s your 
money.’”’ 

The sight of $10,000 in currency frequently makes a man 
change his mind, and Harry’s employer was disposed to think 
he had been hasty. 

“* Really, Mr. Kellogg ’”’ he began again. 

‘IT don’t like to be disturbed by these trifles,’’ said Ira. 
**T have a really important appointment in five minutes with 
a man who isn’t nervous. My note, please.’’ 

The note was surrendered, and a dazed man left the office 
with $10,000 in his pocket. He had tried to explain and 
apologize, but Ira had cut him short with the statement that 
it spoiled his appetite to have people doubt his financial stand- 
ing, and he didn’t wish to take any chances. 

Five minutes later Harry was speeding away inacab, with 
the stock in his inside pocket, intent on letting Bartley have 
it for the $15,000 in currency he had agreed to have ready. 
Meanwhile Ira was entertaining the house agent. 

‘*T have a check here for the $5000 you paid,’’ said the 
agent, ‘‘ and I will give that to you and release the mortgage 
on the payment of the costs and the re-transfer of the property.’’ 

‘I don’t like to do business with checks,’’ asserted Ira. 
‘* People are so suspicious these days that it’s better to deal 
in currency. Why, some men have even doubted me.”’ 

The agent looked bewildered. 

**Surely,’’ he said, ‘‘ you didn’t expect me to bring $5000 
in cash here?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Ira, ‘‘I merely expected you to bring the 
mortgage and I will give you $17,000 in cash and take the 
house.’’ 
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‘‘You’re going to take the house!’’ exclaimed the agent. 

“* Certainly. Why not? I Pardon me,’’ as a boy 
entered withatelegram. Ira opened the telegram and found 
the following message from his wife: ‘‘ Clara’s engagement 
announced. Both want to be married here. Shall we delay 
wedding for your arrival?’’ To this he hastily wrote the 
reply: ‘‘We need a millionaire in the family. Rush wed- 
ding. I can’t come.’’ 

‘*You see,’’ said Ira, turning to the agent as the boy left, 
“it is most distressing to be bothered by little affairs when 
there are really important ones requiring attention. There’s 
not less than a million in that deal I just closed by wire.’’ 

‘*Would—would you accept a bonus of $2000 for the 
house?’’ ventured the agent. 

‘*What’s $2000 to me when I want a particular house?’’ 
demanded Ira. 

‘* You talked in a different strain yesterday.’’ 

‘Yes; you annoyed me, and when I’m annoyed I don’t 
sleep well, so I’m paying you in cash to-day. I consider the 
payment of this money as nothing but a sleeping-potion. Ah! 
here’s the boy now.’’ 

Harry entered, carrying a little satchel, which he deposited 
on his father’s desk. 

‘* How much, Harry?’’ asked Ira. 

‘* Fifteen thousand,’’ answered Harry. 

‘* Dear, dear; no more than that. Why, Harry, you know 
I can’t transact business for one morning with that. While 
you were at the safe deposit vault you should have got at 
least double that sum. But never mind! I had a few thou- 
sands left over at the close of business yesterday.’’ Headded 
the money in the drawer to that in the satchel, and then 
counted out enough to pay the agent his $17,000 with interest. 
A little later the agent left, as dazed as the man who had 
preceded him; and ten minutes after that Harry was speeding 
away in his cab again, carrying all the necessary papers to 
transfer the house to the new purchaser. Then Ira telephoned 
to a broker and asked how L., D. & X. was quoted. 

“* Seventy-six and still going up,’’ was the reply. 

“‘No wonder he wanted to take it off my hands,’’ com- 
mented Ira. 

Harry was back before Conkling arrived, and when the 
latter came Ira had a large stack of $1000 bills from which he 
counted out ten. 6 
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‘*T didn’t like your message, Conkling,’’ he said. ‘“‘ It 
betrayed a want of confidence in me that was displeasing, so 
I decided to pay you in currency, and then sell. As soon as 
you get back to your office please let the stock go at the mar- 
ket price.’’ 

‘I didn’t mean to offend you, Mr. Kellogg,’’ urged 
Conkling, ‘‘ but the reports were disquieting sad 

‘TI know, I know,’’ interrupted Ira, ‘‘ but a man of my 
standing should be above rumors and reports.’’ 

‘* The stock is going higher.’’ 

‘* A few points one way or another is of trifling importance,”’ 
said Ira. ‘‘I’d rather losea little something than be annoyed. 
I understand it’s still going up, but close it out just the same 
and telephone me the price and the margin of profit.”’ 

Conkling was also dazed, and he was disposed to kick him- 
self. It seemed to him that he had lost a good customer. 

An hour or so later Ira leaned back in his chair and smiled 
at his son. He had taken up the $20,000 note that Dunstan 
held and had about $5000 left. 

‘‘ Not so bad, Harry; not so bad,’’ hecommented. ‘‘ They 
really ought not to crowd a man when he’s down, and then 
these things might not happen.’’ The telephone bell rang. 
“See what it is, Harry.’’ 

‘Conkling says he has sold your L., D. & X. and has 
$33,456 to your credit,’’ announced Harry, after a brief con- 
versation over the telephone. 

‘* Tell him,’’ said Ira, ‘‘ that I always prefer currency: to 
checks, but — well, he can send me a check this time, if it’s 
certified.’’ 

“He hopes his unfortunate mistake won’t prejudice you 
against him when you have any other business in his line,’’ 
said Harry. 

** They’re all hoping that now,’’ asserted Ira. 

The next day he received another telegram from his wife. 

“‘Just heard the news from Galveston,’’ it read. ‘‘ Clara’s 
fiancé says to draw on him for any sum you may need to pro- 
tect your deals. They will be married next Saturday.’’ 

To this Ira replied: ‘‘ Don’t need anything. If I did, I 
could raise $50,000 here in two hours.’’ 

‘And that’s no lie, either,’’ he remarked to Harry. 
‘‘There’s nothing like clever financiering to give a man 
credit; it’s better even than a telegram and a newspaper 


clipping.”’ 





The Western “Gold Bugs” 


WO men interested in 
financial matters were 
recently discussing 

thetrend of business affairs. 
One was from the East and 
had just been touring the 
West; the other lived in the West. The Eastern man made 
this statement: ‘‘I shall not be greatly surprised if the end 
of the present decade sees the West the creditor of the 
East. A few years agothe East had a mortgage on the West, 
but I am not sure but what conditions are about to be 
reversed, at least in a degree.”’ 

This may seem like a startling statement when one consid- 
ers the past relations of these two sections of the country, but 
events in the financial world during the past few months lend 
color to the prophecy. 

Ever since the development of the West began in earnest 
the West has been more or less in debt to the East. The 
development cost more money than the Western pioneers 
possessed. They had to borrow. They were compelled to 
mortgage their farms and wait for the returns from the soil to 
pay off the mortgages. But now a change has come—the 
West has paid off its mortgages; it is nolongerindebt. The 
change was first distinctly noticeable last summer when the 
West failed to send East for money to ‘‘ move the crops,’’ as 
had been its custom, and more recently additional evidence 
has been piling up to add force to the change. 

For several years there has been a heavy drain on New York 
banks during the summer months. With the beginning of 
the harvest in Southern Oklahoma about the first of June 
there has come to New York a demand for money. It was 
needed in the West to ‘‘ move the crops.’? The farmers 
needed cash to pay the expense of harvesting and threshing 
their grain. The grain buyers needed cash to buy the grain 
after it was threshed. The farmer borrowed from his local 
bank, and the local bank in turn had to borrow from the 
money centres. Therefore, when the Oklahoma farmers 
needed money to pay their harvest hands the little banks in 
Oklahoma drew on Kansas City for it, and Kansas City drew 
on New York. The harvest traveled north, twenty miles a 
day, and by the last of June the great Kansas wheat belt was 
busy —and still Kansas City drew on New York for the money 
to pay the harvest hands. During July the harvest traveled 
across Nebraska, and Omaha called for money. By August 
the wheat in Minnesota and the Dakotas was falling before 
the binder, and the demand for money came from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. By the time the wheat was all gathered New 
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HOW THE MONEY BARONS OF THE EAST ARE BOR- 
ROWING FROM THE WHEAT BARONS OF THE WEST 


York had sent from 
twenty-five to forty mil- 
lions of dollars into the 
West for the express 
purpose of ‘‘ moving the 
crops.’’ 

In the fall, when the wheat had started to market, the 
wealth began to flow back into the New York banks and those 
of other money centres. Not only the twenty-five or forty 
millions came back, but with them came millions more in 
interest and part of the principal of the mortgages. 

So regular had this process become that the bankers of New 
York and other Eastern money centres learned to prepare for 
it. Two years ago,‘in the summer of 1tgo01, when Kansas 
alone produced nearly one hundred million bushels of wheat, 
the demand for harvest money was greater than ever because 
of the great crop. Each year, however, the interest payments 
dropped off beeause the principal of the mortgages had been 
decreased, and when the money came back which had been 
borrowed to move the 1901 crop, the sum which came with it 
to pay off the mortgages and interest was small compared 
with what it had been two or three years before. 

During recent years the West has paid every claim 
promptly. Each year it sent East a big slice of its profits 
and it borrowed no more except temporarily. Money became 
cheap. The West kept adding to the idle money in the East 
by paying off its debts. Interest dropped to three, four and 
five per cent. There wére no more Western_ mortgages to 
buy and the East began to put its money into industry and 
trade. Business ‘‘ boomed.’’ Everybody made improve- 
ments, from the big railroad companies with their betterment 
of equipment and roadbed, to the humble owner of the two- 
room cottage, who built himself a chicken-coop or a pigsty. 

Last spring the banks of New York prepared for the usual 
demand from the West for money to movethecrops. It would 
be a profitable investment, they thought, for at least a part 
of their idle millions for a few months. The harvest began 
in Oklahoma, but there was no demand from Oklahoma for 
money. Word came that the Kansas harvest was in full blast, 
but Kansas gave no hint that she wanted to borrow. When 
Nebraska began gathering her wheat without asking financial 
aid, the East inquired what was the matter. The answer 
came back, ‘‘ The West has plenty of money of its own to 
move its crops.”’ 

And it proved true. Not only had the farmers sufficient 
money to pay their harvest hands, but they also had fat bank 
accounts besides. The recent biennial report of Morton 
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Albaugh, State Bank Commissioner of Kansas, shows that 
sixty-eight per cent. of the deposits in the State and private 
banks of Kansas are those of farmers and stockmen. On the 
basis of figures given in Mr. Albaugh’s report it is estimated 
that fully one-half of all the farmers in Kansas now have 
bank accounts. 

For this reason the West has paid off its Eastern mortgages. 
Now, if a Western farmer wants to borrow money his neigh- 
bors are only too glad to lend it to him. He no longer sends 
a mortgage East in exchange for a loan. A few yearsagothe 
agents of Eastern or foreign loan companies were among the 
‘leading citizens’’ of every Western town; now one can 
scarcely be found. 


What Caused the Recent ‘‘ Squeeze’’ 


Because the West had paid off its debts the profits of the har- 
vest of 1902 did not flow to the Eastern money centres last 
fall as they had done every year before when a good crop was 
raised, Consequently this accustomed supply did not replen- 
ish that which went out in other directions. In the mean time 
vast sums had been steadily going into the channels of industry 
and permanent investment. Railroad companies issued new 
securities and the money secured on them went into exten- 
sions and improvements. Business expanded at a wonderful 
rate. New industries were established and the money that 
went into them became tied up in a permanent investment. 
Consequently New York began to experience a falling off in 
its supply of ready money as the fall of 1902 opened. Asthe 
season advanced and but little cash came in payment of 
Western mortgages to take the place of that going into per- 
manent investments, a shortage developed. Borrowers found 
that interest rates were advancing. The shortage became a 
stringency and interest on ready money went still higher. 

But the shortage did not touch the West. The West sold 
its crops to the East and then kept the money. Like the 
East, it is beginning to put a little of its surplus into factories 
and other industries. It needs them, and there is a wide 
field for their products. The West, too, has money to lend 
—not a great abundance, to be sure, but enough to become a 
lender. 

During the fall the State of Massachusetts wished to float 
$300,000 of bonds. The investment was, of course, gilt-edged 
from a standpoint of security, but the interest was only 33 
per cent. Eastern money commanded a much higher rate 
than that. New York banks were not anxious to tie up their 
ready cash in any 334 per cent. investments. The bonds did 
not have to go begging, however. _The State of Nebraska 
was so anxious to secure them as an investment for its 
permanent school fund that the State officers took a test case 
through the Nebraska Supreme Court to ascertain if the State 
could legally purchase the bonds of another State. The 
Supreme Court decided in the affirmative, and on the first 
day of December, 1902, the prairie State of Nebraska, which 
was not settled fifty years ago, became the creditor of the old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

When one remembers the hard times of a few years ago, 
when practically the entire region west of the Missouri River 
was mortgaged to Eastern or foreign investors, it seems 
almost beyond the range of possibilities that the West should 
have amassed so much wealth as to enable it in so short a 
time not only to pay off its great debts, but even to loan 
money to its former creditors; but when one considers that 
the farms of Kansas alone last year produced wealth to the 
value of $371,109,467, and that, too, in the face of a compara- 
tively small wheat crop, one can readily see that the total 
wealth produced by all the farms of the West each year is 
something enormous, running into billions of dollars. And 
to this should be added the products of the mines and fac- 
tories, the oil wells and smelters—and the wealth produced 
by these is by no means inconsiderable. The total wealth 
produced by the State of Kansas 
alone in 1902 probably aggre- 
gated $450,009,000, or $1500 
for every family in the State— 
an increase in the actual wealth 
without considering increased 
values of wealth existing be- 
fore. 

There was a time —and it is , 
not remote — when the farm in 
Kansas, Nebraska or Okla- 
homa that was not covered 
by a mortgage was an excep- 
tion to the general rule. In 
the older States east of the 
Missouri the conditions were 
not so bad, but they might 
have been better. During 
the boom days of the latter 
eighties the loan agent was a 
prominent and numerous 
member of every Western com- 
munity. He flourished like a 
green bay tree. In many in- 
stances he was an Eastern man 
sent to the West by trusting 
friends or a loan company 
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organized to invest Eastern money in Western securities. His 
advice was sought on all questions of public interest and he 
was a “ leading citizen’’ in every community. He financed 
all sorts of schemes. The spirit of speculation was rife. 
Nearly every one borrowed. Farmers borrowed to improve 
their farms, to build houses and barns, and to buy machinery 
they did not need; and the townspeople borrowed to boom 
their towns, to lay out new additions and to build water-works 
and street-car lines where there was no one to use the water 
or to ride on the street cars. 

Then came a day of reckoning. 
out as well as expected. Money became short and interest 
rates advanced. The town booms collapsed. Everything 
was mortgaged, and the mortgages were practically all in the 
hands of Eastern investors. At a forced sale much of the 
property would not bring enough to pay the mortgage. A 
series of partial crop failures followed. They spread all over 
the West to a greater or lesser extent, but the newer States 
felt their evil effects most. Farmers could not meet their 
interest payments, to say nothing of the principal which was 
falling due. In many instances the mortgages were fore- 
closed and the former owners became mere tenants. The 
country newspapers lived to a considerable extent on the 
income derived from the publication of sheriffs’ sale notices. 
Those who retained the ownership of their homes did so only 
because their creditors saw more hope in extending the loans 
than in foreclosing them. In the extreme western parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska, which had only recently been settled, 
the people were unable to exist. They had not yet learned 
the peculiarities of climate and soil, and vast areas became 
depopulated. 

The memory of those four or five years in the first half of 
the last decade is a nightmare in the region between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains. They were years 
of untold privation and suffering and hardship—years in 
which the farmer and his wife lay awake night after night 
wondering how they could pay their debts. The debts were 
the first consideration. The people were honest and indus- 
trious, and they lived on only the bare necessities of life 
while they struggled to pay what they owed. 


Investments did not turn 


The Lessons of the Lean Years 


But those years were not wholly without their lessons. They 
taught frugality and economy of the strictest sort. The 
farmer studied the soil and sought the crops best adapted to 
it. He learned that it would not do to pin his faith to a sin- 
gle crop, but that he must have diversity. He learned that 
sorghums and kaffir corn would provide him with forage for 
his cattle no matter how dry the summer might be. He 
learned the value of alfalfa, and at the same time he learned 
more about the great staple crops of wheat and corn. 

Then the skies begantobrighten. The farmer turned defeat 
into victory, and little by little he whittled down his mortgage 
even in the face of adverse conditions. Then came better 
crops. The mortgages rapidly became less. Bank accounts 
were started. The more well-to-do began to buy back the 
land that the Eastern loan companies had foreclosed. Rubber- 
tired buggies appeared on the roads and the melody of the 
piano crept into a few farmhouses. Good crops continued; 
the bank accounts of those out of debt continued to grow, and 
there was a steady flow of money to the East to liquidate the 
remaining mortgages held there. From 1897 to 1gor the 
West sent millions upon millions to the East. It is no won- 
der that money became a drug in the financial centres. 

The big wheat crop of 1go01 practically completed the pay- 
ment of the mortgages held in the East and the cash began to 
accumulate faster in the Western banks. The deposits were 
so great and the calls for loans so few that many banks ceased 
to pay interest on deposits. Humorous stories have been told 
their 


of Western farmers compelling bankers to receive 





deposits at the muzzle of a revolver. These stories are, of 
course, imaginary, but there have been instances where a 
debtor has invoked the aid of the law to compel his creditor 
to accept payment for a debt so as to stop the interest. 

After its Eastern debts were paid and it had had a breathing 
spell, the West began to look for ways to invest its money. 
It had learned the lesson uf wild speculation and it demanded 
safe investments. It began to build factories, and some of the 
money which has heretofore gone East for manufactured goods 
now remains in the West—only a comparatively small 
amount, to be sure, but it is a beginning and the amount is 
constantly increasing. More than half of the zinc produced 
in the United States comes from the southeastern corner of 
Kansas. Since the discovery of the great gas fields near the 
same locality gigantic zinc smelters have sprung up with 
millions of dollars of capital, besides a great variety of other 
industries. 

No Further Fear of Hard Times 


A large amount of capital has gone into telephone lines. 
Not only have exchanges been built in nearly every Western 
town and village, but the wires stretch away across the prai- 
ries in all directions. The farmers are rapidly learning the 
value of the telephone and they are putting their own money 
into telephone lines. The industry is another 
which has developed with great rapidity in the last two or 
three vears, and with its development it has added to the 
farmer’s wealth by bringing him higher prices for his butter 
and enabling him to handle a greater product from his cows 
with less labor than under the old system of making butter 
by hand. A single creamery company which operates in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma makes as high 
as fifty thousand pounds of butter a day during the summer 
season, and it recently sold seventeen carloads of butter in a 
single shipment to the United States Government for use in 
the Navy. 

The growth of investments in the West is well indicated by 
the increase in the number of banks in Kansas in the past two 
years. The recent report of State Bank Commissioner 
Albaugh shows that during the biennial period ending 
September 30, 1902, 117 new State banks were incorporated, 
an increase of thirty-four per cent. 


creamery 


The West no longer fears a return of the hard times of the 
middle nineties. It is no longer in debt. If crop failures 
should come it would not have to borrow money tolive. And 
crop failures are no longer the possibility they once were. 
The farmer knows better how to manage his farm. A partial 
failure in one line may enhance the value of another crop, so 
that the aggregate value is maintained. If the West contin- 
ues to have good crops its wealth will continue to pile up. 
If the East needs money, the West will follow the example of 
Nebraska and repay the favors received while the country 
was developing; if not, the West can use its wealth in still 
further development. 


Red 


J. Drew and John Drew 


HE conversation drifted upon autographs and Mr. John 
Drew related several amusing anecdotes of his experience 
with collectors. The best of these was the account of a clever 
scheme to secure choice seats for the play without paying for 
them —a piece of fraud which was frustrated by the astute 
vender of tickets. 

The famous actor received a note one day asking for his 
autograph. The writer, a woman, informed him that she 
should be quite satisfied if he would merely inscribe his full 
name on the blank half of the note sheet. Accordingly, the 
signature, John Drew, was affixed and the note returned 
forthwith. 

On the following day a fashionably-gowned lady, stepping 
up to the window of the box- 
office, presented a half-sheet of 
notepaper bearing the words, 
‘* Three tickets. John Drew.” 
The ticket-seller darted a keen 
glance at the woman. 

‘*T am sorry, madam, but I 
cannot honor this,’’ he said. 

‘‘Why not?’’ she demanded, 
in amazement and cffended 
dignity. ‘‘ Mr. Drew signed 
the order and sent it to me 
himself.”’ 

‘Are you acquainted with 
him?’’ queried the man in the 
window. 

An almost imperceptible 

hesitation, then, ‘‘ Certainly,’’ 
said the woman. 
‘*Then you must know,’’ 
was the triumphant rejoinder, 
‘*that Mr. Drew never writes 
his full name except when 
granting a request for his 
autograph. When he signs 
an order for seats it’s plain 
J. Drew!”’ 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 





The American Adventures of a Fortune-Hunting Earl 


By 


Copyright, 1903, by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS — The Earl of Frothingham 
has just met with a dizzying rebuff. Miss Catherine Hollister, who had 
seemed to solve all his difficulties, has reconsidered her decision to marry 
him, but not until she had made all possible social capital out of his pub- 
lic devotion. 
a shrewd and friendly young girl who has taken him under her protec- 
tion, with her eyes wide open and just for the sport of the game, has 


advised his acceptance of an invitation from a Boston friend. 
Y 
A Frothingham descended from a Pullman fiery furnace 
to adventure upon Boston. As he drove to Mrs. 
Staunton’s the rain sifted through the cracks round the win- 
dows and doors of the musty cab and was deposited upon his 
face in a greasy coating by currents of the iciest air he had 
felt since he was last in Scotland. It was air that seemed to 
mangle as it bit, that sent the chilled blood cewering to the 
depths of the body instead of bringing it to the surface in 
healthful reaction. 

‘“A loathsome town,’’ he muttered as he looked out on 
eitherside. ‘‘ Looks something like London— no, Liverpool. 
The people look English, too.’’ A big, dingy street car with 
bell wildly clanging darted from a narrow side street into the 
narrow main street which the cab was following. There was 
a bare escape from a disastrous collision. ‘‘ It’s America, 
right enough,’’ he said. 

The rain was whirling in the savage wind; umbrellas were 
tossing and twisting, impeding without in the least sheltering 
the sullen throngs on the sidewalks. Everything looked wet 
and sticky and chilly and forbidding. ‘‘ They certainly are 
Engiish,’’ he said as he noted the passing faces; and he did 
not like it. In New York he had been amused by the variety 
—specimens of all nationalities, often several nationalities 
struggling for expression in the same face. Here the same- 
ness was tiresome to him, and he missed the alert look of 
New Yorkers of all kinds. 

He began to feel somewhat better, however, when he 
reached the wide front hall of Mrs. Staunton’s big, old- 
fashioned, comfortable house on the water side of Beacon 
Street. And he felt still better when the butler showed him 
to the room he was to occupy —the furniture and hangings, 
the woodwork and wall-paper, sombre yet homelike in the 
light and warmth of an open fire. At half-past five he entered 
the drawing-room in fairly good humor now that he and Hutt 
were established and safe from the weather. He joined Mrs. 
Staunton and her daughter-in-law at the fire where they were 
cozily ensconced with a tea-table between them. 

‘*You must have a cheerful impression of Boston,’’ said 
young Mrs. Staunton, called Mrs. Ridgie—her husband’s 
name was Ridgeway. 

‘* That wind was a bit nasty,’’ replied Frothingham. ‘‘ But 
I’ve forgiven and forgotten it. I always spill my troubles 
as soon as ever I can.”’ 
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‘“You’ll detest Boston after New York,’’ 
continued Mrs. Ridgie. ‘‘I’ve lived here 
ten years. It’s—it’s a hole.’’ 

Her mother-in-law’s expression was not 
pleasant, and Frothingham saw at a glance 
that they disliked each the other. ‘‘ Virginia 
is from New York,’’ she said to him apolo- 


getically. ‘‘ She determined in advance not 
to like us, and she does not change her mind 
easily.’’ 

““Us.”’ Virginia smiled mockingly. 


‘* Mother, here,’’? she said to Frothingham, 
‘was born at a place a few miles away — 
Salem, where they burned witches ——’’ 

‘* Hanged witches —none was burned,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Staunton. 

‘Thank you, dear—hanged witches. At any rate, she 
was born at Salem. And her people removed to this very 
house more than forty years ago. The other day I was 
talking to old Judge Arkwright and spoke of my mother- 
in-law as a Bostonian. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘she’s not a 
Bostonian. She’s of Salem town.’ Think of it, Lord 
Frothingham! She’s lived here nearly half a century 
and she married a man whose family has lived here two 
hundred years. And they still speak and think of her as 
astranger. That’s Boston.’’ 

“It reminds me of home,’’ said Frothingham. ‘‘ Very 
different from New York, isn’t it? I asked the woman I 
took in to dinner the other night where her parents 
came from. ‘Good Lord, don’t ask me!’ she said. ‘ All 
I know about it is that they came in a hurry and never 
went back.’’’ 

‘* How sensible!’’ said Mrs. Ridgie, the more enthusi- 
astically for her mother-in-law’s look of disgust. ‘‘ You’ll 
notice that people on this side never talk of their ancestors 
unless there’s something wrong with themselves.’’ 

Mrs. Staunton restrained herself. ‘‘ You’ll give Lord 
Frothingham a very false idea of this country, Virgie,’’ 
she said with softness in her voice and irritation in her eyes. 

‘* Oh, he’s certain to get that anyhow. He’ll see only one 
kind of people while he’s here, and though they think they’re 
the whole show they don’t amount to /ha/.’’ At “‘that’’ she 
snapped her fingers so loudly and suddenly that both Mrs. 
Staunton and Frothingham started. ‘‘ If you came really to 
know this country,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you’d find out that just 
as soon as people here begin to pose as ‘ our best people,’ 
‘our best society,’ and all that rot, they begin to amount to 
nothing. They’re has-beens, or on the way to it. We don’t 
stand still here— not even in Boston. We’re always going 
up or coming down.”’ 

After a silence Mrs. Staunton ventured to say, ‘‘ I think 
you’ll find, Lord Frothingham, that the tone of Boston is, as 
I told you, far higher than New York’s.’’ 

‘‘Really!’’ Frothingham looked = slightly alarmed. 
‘* That’s bad news,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t go in foravery high 
tone, you know. I’m keyed rather low, I should say.’’ 

“* You needn’t be frightened,’’ said Mrs. Ridgie. ‘‘ They 
beat the air a good deal here. But, if you’ll be patient and 
not encourage ’em, they’!] soon get down to the good old busi- 
ness of raveling reputations. At that they’re far superior to 
New York.’’ 

Mrs. Staunton looked vigorous dissent, but said nothing. 
They listened for a few minutes to the drowsy crackling of 
the wood fire and to the futile beat of the storm against the 
windows. Then Mrs. Ridgierose. ‘‘ I’ll see you at dinner,’’ 
she said to Frothingham. ‘‘I forgive you for being so cross 
to me, delle-mére,’’ she said to Mrs. Staunton, patting her on 
the cheek. Then her pretty little figure and pretty, pert face 
vanished. Mrs. Staunton frowned at the place where she had 
been — she disliked Virgie’s hoydenish movements almost as 
much as her demonstrativeness; in her opinion, ‘‘ no thor- 
oughly respectable woman laughs loudly, uses slang or 
indulges in public kissing and embracing.”’ 

They were ten at dinner that night, and Frothingham, 
seated between Mrs. Staunton and a middle-aged, stiff and 
homely Mrs. Sullivan, tried to keep his spirits by drinking 
the champagne steadily — ‘‘ Vile stuff,’’ he said to himself, 
“‘and bad cooking, and a dull old woman on either side. 
And what’s this rot they’re talking?’’ 

The conversation was of a Buddhist priest who was making 
converts among ‘‘ the very best people.’’ Mrs. Sullivan was 
contending that he was a fraud and that his teachings were 
immoral. Mrs. Staunton was defending him, assisted by a 
sallow, black-whiskered, long-haired young man on the oppo- 
site side of the table— a Mr. Gilson. 
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Frothingham would not even pretend to listen. His look 
and his thoughts wandered down the table to Cecilia Allerton. 

Her slender paleness was foiled by two stout red and brown 
men — Ridgeway Staunton and Frank Mortimer. They were 
eating steadily, with the slow, lingering movements of the 
jaw which proclaim the man or the beast that wishes to get 
food into the mouth rather than into the stomach. Between 
mouthfuls they drank champagne, holding it in the mouth and 
swallowing deliberately. Cecilia was evidently oblivious of 
them and of the rest of her surroundings. ‘‘ She looks sickly,’’ 
thought Frothingham, ‘‘ and an iceberg.’’ 

She had a small head, a high, narrow forehead, a long, 
narrow face—pale, almost gaunt. The expression of her 
mouth was primto severity. But her eyes, large and brilliant 
brown and full of imagination, contradicted the coldness of 
the rest of her face, and gave her a look that was certainly 
distinction, if not beauty. ‘‘I wonder what she’s thinking 
about ?’’ said Frothingham to himself. ‘‘ Buddhism, I wager. 
How English she looks. But they all do, for that matter, 
except this long-haired beast opposite. He looksa Spaniard, 
or something else Southern and dirty.’’ 

“‘Did you find that the New York women swore much, 
Lord Frothingham?’”’ 

He started. It was the Puritanic-looking Mrs. Sullivan. 
‘*I beg pardon,’’ he said, turning his head so that his 
entrenched eye was trained upon her. 

‘The New York women,’’ repeated Mrs. Sullivan. 
they very profane?’”’ 

‘* Ah — well —that is 
fane?’’ asked Frothingham in his dryest drawl. 
and that sort?’’ 

‘*T should call that profane in a woman, and worse. I 
should call that vulgar.’’ 

“* Really! ”’ « 

‘*Shouldn’t you?”’ 

“‘Ah, I don’t know. 
use?’’ 

“* But you must have opinions.’’ 

‘** Lots of ’em— lots of ’em—a new set every day. It’sa 
good idea to look at everything from all sorts of directions, 
don’t you think?”’ 

‘*If one has no sense of responsibility. But I know you 
have. One of the characteristics I particularly admire in the 
English upper class is their sense of responsibility. I think 
it splendid, the way they support the church and so set an 
example to the lower classes.’’ 

**T don’t go in for that yet —I lieabed. It’s not expected 
of one until he’s head of a family. When I am, of course I’ll 
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tuck my book under my arm and toddle away on Sunday 
morning to do my duty. I think it’s rather funny, don’t you? 
We do as we jolly please all week and then on Sunday, when 
there’s nothing naughty going on anyhow, we do our duty. 
Cleverest thing in the British Constitution that! ”’ 

** But you believe in your — your church, don’t you? ”’ 

“‘Believe? To be sure. Every one does, except ghastly 
middle-class cranks. Some of ’em go crazy and are pious 
every day. Others go crazy and chuck it all. They run to 
extremes — that’s bad form. I don’t like extremes.’’ 

Mrs. Sullivan looked at Frothingham suspiciously. His 
face was always serious, but the eyeglass and the drawl and 
a shadow of a hint of irony in his tone raised a doubt. She 
returned to her original question: ‘‘ They tell me that the 
women — the fashionable women — swear a great deal in New 
York now —that it’s the latest fad.’’ 

**T can’t say that they ever swore at me — much,”’ replied 
Frothingham. ‘‘ But then, you know, I’m rather meek. It’s 
possible they might if I’d baited ’em.’’ 

‘A few of our women here — those that hang round horses 
and stables all the time — have taken up swearing. It is said 
that they contracted the habit in New York and Newport. 
But I doubt it.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it’s the horses that make ’em swear,’’ suggested 
Frothingham. ‘‘ Horses are such stupid brutes.’’ 

‘** And they smoke — but that’s anoldstory. All the women 
smoke in New York, don’t they?”’ 

“I’m not observant. You see, I 
don’t see well unless I look sharp.’’ 

Mrs. Sullivan smiled amiably. 
“*“You’re very discreet, Lord Froth- 
ingham. You don’t gossip — I detest 
it myself.’’ 

She talked to the man at her left, 
but soon turned to him with: ‘‘ Doesn’t 
it shock you, the way divorce is 
growing nowadays? It’s almost as 
bad in England, I understand, as it 
is with us. We’re taking up all the 
habits of the common sort of people. 
Really, I try to be broad-minded, but 
I can’t keep up with the rising gene- 
ration. A young married woman 
called on me this afternoon — she 
and her husband are of our best 
families. She told me she was en- 
gaged to a young married manin New 
York. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ you’re both 
married.’ ‘We’re going to get our 
divorces in the spring,’ she said. 
She asked me not to say anything 
about her engagement —‘ for,’ she 
said, ‘we haven’t announced it. I 
haven’t told my husband yet that 
I’m going to get a divorce, and my 
fiancé hasn’t told his wife.’ What do 
you think of that, Lord Frothing- 
ham?” 

‘*Deuced enterprising, isn’t it, 
now? . That’s what we call a Yankee 
notion. Do you think it’ll go 
through? ’’ 

“‘T’ve no doubt of it. She’s ex- 
tremely energetic— and conscience- 
less — I’d say brazen, if she weren’t 
a lady.’”’ 

When the women went into the 
drawing-room, Ridgeway Staunton 
brought to Frothingham atall, ascetic- 
looking man with the bald, smooth, 
bulging temples and the sourly curled 
lips of habitual bad temper. ‘‘ Lord 
Frothingham, Mr. Allerton.’? They 
bowed stiffly and looked each at the 
other uncertainly. 

““Tve heard much of you from 
my sister-in-law, Mrs. Staunton,’’ 
said Allerton. 

““She’s been very good to me,’’ 
replied Frothingham cordially. 

““She is an admirable woman,”’ 
said Allerton. ‘‘She has been a 
mother — more than a mother —to my little girl for years.’’ 

‘* Your daughter was most fortunate,’’ replied Frothingham 
in a tone of what was for him enthusiasm. 

Allerton began to talk English politics; and Frothingham 
who, like Englishmen of all classes, knew his country’s pol- 
itics thoroughly, was astonished at the minuteness and 
accuracy of the American’s knowledge. But he was amazed 
to find that Allerton, though an aristocrat and a Tory in the 
politics of his own country, with narrow and bitter class 
views, was in English politics a Liberal of the radical type — 
a ‘‘ little Englander’’ and a ‘‘ Home Ruler.’’ And he pres- 
ently discovered that there were other inconsistencies equally 
Strange. For example, Allerton was savage in his hatred of 
all social innovations, was fanatical against the morals and 
manners of the younger people in the limited Boston set which 
he evidently regarded as the pinnacle and pattern of the whole 
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world, yet was almost a sensualist in literature, art and 
music. He sneered at superstition, yet believed in ghosts 
and in dreams. Finally, he was a theoretical democrat, yet 
had a reverence for his own ancestry and for the title and 
ancestry of Frothingham that, even to Frothingham, seemed 
amusing and contemptible. 

At first Frothingham was afraid lest he should express 
some opinion that would rouse the cold and tenacious dislike 
of Allerton. But he soon saw that, for the sake of his title 
and descent, he was regarded by the banker as privileged 
and exempt from criticism. Just as Mrs. Staunton and Mrs. 
Sullivan thought Frothingham’s slang trenching on profanity 
not only tolerable but proper in him, so Allerton smiled with 
frosty indulgence upon his light and not very reverent criti- 
cisms in politics, religion, morals and art. 

“What do you think of him?’’ Mrs. Staunton asked her 
brother-in-law when the men rejoined the women. 

‘“*A fine type of English gentleman,’’ replied Allerton. 
** Manly and dignified, and his mind is keen. I liked him.” 

‘* I’m going to take him to Cecilia,’’ said she. 

““T’m sure Cecilia will like him. I don’t think she’s look- 
ing well, Martha.’’ 

‘* Poor child! You can’t expect a girl of her depth of feel- 
ing, her spirituality, to recover soon. You must remember, 
it’s been only ayear and threemonths. This is the first time 
she’s been out, isn’t it?’’ 





SHE SMILED PENSIVELY. 
SERIOUS FOR FADS, I FEAR” 


‘“T should not have believed she could be so disobedient as 
she has been in the past year,’’ said Allerton sourly. ‘‘ The 
night of the opening of the gallery I ordered her to come 
down and help me receive. I shall never forget that she 
locked herself in her room. It shows how the poison of the 
example of the young people nowadays permeates.’’ 

‘‘ But that was nearly a year ago, Edward. Be careful not 
to be harsh to her. She inherits— your imperiousness.”’ 
Mrs. Staunton hesitated after ‘‘ inherits ’’ because the look in 
her brother-in-law’s eyes reminded her that his wife — her 
sister — after enduring for eight years the penitentiary he 
made of -his home, fled from him and refused to return, and 
lived by herself in a cottage at Brookline until her death. 

After talking to several of her guests so that her action 
might not seem pointed, Mrs. Staunton took Frothingham 
where Cecilia was listening to Gilson’s animated but not 


animating exposition of the true or Gilson theory of portrait 
painting. A moment after Frothingham was introduced Mrs. 
Staunton took the reluctant Gilson away. 

Cecilia looked after him, a quizzical expression in her eyes. 
Do you know Mr. Gilson?’’ she asked. 

“* No, I’ve only just met him.’’ 

** What do you think of him?’”’ 

‘I can’t say. I’ve barely seen him.’ 
** But isn't Schopenhauer right. where he says, ‘ Look well 
at a human being the first time you see him, for you will 
never see him again’?’’ 

‘*T should say Gilson was — not very clean, then. 
he?”’ 

** He came here four years ago from we don’t know where, 
and exhibited a tot of his own paintings, most of them por- 
traits of himself in all sorts of strange attitudes and clothes. 
Everybody ran after him—we have a new craze here each 
year, you know. That year it was Gilson. A girl, a Miss 
Manners, married him. If it hadn’t been for that he’d have 
been forgotten and would have disappeared. As it is, we 
still have him with us. That’s his wife on the sofa.’’ 

Frothingham looked toward the enormously fat woman, 
cisposed there and gazing round vaguely with a sleepy, com- 
fortable, complacent smile. ‘‘ How do you know it’s a sofa 
she’s sitting on?’’ he asked. 

** Because I saw it before she sat down,’’ replied Cecilia. 
“* Her fad is a diet of raw wheat. If 
she’d been where you could see her 
at the table you’d have noticed that 
she ate only raw wheat. She’s served 
specially everywhere since she got 
the idea last autumn. She brings 
her wheat with her.’’ 

‘*And what is your fad — you say 
every one has a fad?’’ 

““Every one except She 
smiled pensively. ‘‘ I’m too serious 
for fads, I fear.’’ 

‘*Then you’re not a Buddhist or 
a Spiritualist?’’ he said with a sigh 
of relief. 

The color flared her face. 
““Spiritualism.’’ Her lips com- 
pressed and seemed even thinner. 
Her expression vividly suggested her 
father. ‘‘ But ‘fhat is not a_ fad. 
Only the thoughtless and the igno- 
rant call it a fad.’’ 

Frothingham’s face became blank. 
‘This is a time to sit tight,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘* She’s looking at 
me as if I were a witch and she were 
about to burn — no, hang — me.’’ 

‘it would be a dreary world, it 
seems to me,’’ she went on, her voice 
low and a queer light in her softening 
eyes, ‘‘if it were not for the friend- 
ship and guidance of those in the 
world beyond.’’ 

‘*Really!’’ His tone might have 
meant almost anything except the 
wonder and amusement it concealed. 

Her father came to take her home. 
‘““We should be glad to see you, 
Lord Frothingham, at our house,’’ 
he said graciously. ‘‘I hope you 
will let Mrs. Staunton bring you.”’ 

‘Thank you -—I’ll ask her to.”’ 

As he watched her leave he said to 
himself, ‘‘ She’s mad as a hatter — or 
is it just Boston?’’ 
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BOUT a week after he met Lord 
Frothingham at Mrs. Staunton’s, 
Edward Allerton left his bank an hour 
before luncheon-time and went to 
the Public Library. His look as he 
entered was undoubtedly furtive; 
and as he drifted aimlessly round 
the reading-room, declining the offers 
of assistance from the polite and 
willing attendants, his manner was such that had he been a 
stranger he would have been watched as a suspicious char- 
acter. He took several 1eference books from the cases; 
finally and most carelessly of all, a Burke’s Peerage. Half 
concealing it with his overcoat, he bore it to a table and 
seated himself. He turned the pages to where “‘ Frothing- 
ham’? appeared in large letters. There he stopped and 
read —at first nervously, soon with an attention that shut 
out his surroundings: 
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Frothingham— George Arthur Granby Delafere 
Gordon-Beauvais, ninth earl of Frothingham, Baron 
de Beauvais, b. at Beauvais House, Surrey, March 9, 
1865, s. of Herbert Delafere Gordon-Beauvais, eighth 
earl of F., and Maria Barstow, 2nd dau. of the Mar- 
quess of Radbourne. Succeeded -on the death of his 
father, Aug. 4, 1890. 
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Allerton studied the coat-of-arms, which originated, in 
part, in the tenth century, so Burke said. He read on and 
on through the description of the secondary titles and other 
honors of his sister-in-law’s guest, into the two columns of 
small type which set forth the history of the Gordon-Beauvais 
family — its far orfgin, Godfrey de Beauvais, a great lord in 
the time of Charlemagne, so Burke declared; its many and 
curious vicissitudes of fortune, its calamities in old France 
through the encroachments of the Dukes of Burgundy, which 
finally drove it, in poverty but with undiminished pride and 
unabated resolution, to live only by the sword and the tax- 
gatherer, to England in the wake of William the Conqueror; 
its restoration there and long and glorious lordship, so glori- 
ous that it scorned the titles a mere Tudor or Stuart or 
German nobody could give until 1761, when-it condescended 
to receive from George III the Earldom of Frothingham. 
There were places in the narrative so weak that even the 
adroit and sympathetic Burke could not wholly cover them. 
But the Milk Street banker saw them not. No child ever 
swallowed a tale of gnomes and fairies and magic vanishings 
and apparitions with a mind more set upon being fooled. 
He read slowly. And when he came to the end he read it 
through again, and found it all too short. 

He started from his trance, glanced at his watch, noted 
that no attendants were in sight, and stole hastily away from 
the scene of his orgie. But in his agitation he was guilty of 
the stupidity of the novice —he left the book on the reading- 
desk; he left it open at the second page of ‘‘ Frothingham.’’ 
An attendant was watching afar off; as soon as Allerton had 
slipped away he swooped, full of idle yet energetic curiosity. 

When he saw that the book was a Burke’s Peerage he was 
puzzled; then he turned back a page and his eye caught the 
name “‘ Frothingham.’’ Like all Boston, he knew that the 
Earl was in town, was staying at /e Mrs. Staunton’s, “‘ on the 
water side of Beacon Street.’’ And like all Boston, he had 
heard the rumor that the Earl was trying to marry “‘ Celia’”’ 
Thus, the sight of 
that name caused a smile of delight to irradiate his fat, pasty 
face. He looked round for some one to enable him to enjoy 
his discovery of a great man’s weakness by tattling it. He 
saw Gilson, industriously ‘‘ loading up’’ for a lecture on 
‘* color in Greek sculpture and architecture.’’ 

He hastened to him and touched him on the shoulder. 
‘Come with me,’’ he whispered. 

Gilson, a natural gossip, had not lived four years in Boston 
without becoming adept in the local sign language of his 
species. He rose and followed to the table whereon was 
spread the damning proof of Allerton’s guilt. 

‘* Look at this,’’ whispered the attendant, pointing to the 
name ‘‘ Frothingham.”’ 

Gilson looked, first at the page, then at the attendant. His 
expression was disappointment —he cared not a rap about 
Frothingham or Burke’s genealogical romances. 

** But who do you think was sitting here,’’ whispered the 
attendant, ‘* reading away at this for more than an hour?’’ 
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T' first two months of the present 
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session of Congress have brought 

little of the personal or spectacular 
order. They have been preoccupied with 
movements rather than with men. The 
period has been singularly fruitful in 
developments of momentous and _ far- 
reaching importance, but they have not 
been accompanied by the dramatic incident or the personal 
scenes which excite and absorb human interest. The actors 
have not found other occasion for appearance or have 
waited while the great events were shaping. 

There have been two movements of the highest consequence 
—one in foreign and the other in domestic affairs. The 
Venezuelan dispute, with the vigorous and successful inter- 
position of our Government, gives a new and living force to 
the Monroe Doctrine and opens a new chapter, as keen-sighted 
men perceive, in the relations of our country to the nations of 
this continent. The evolution of the trust legislation, now 
reasonably certain to be worked out, has the largest business 
and political significance at home. Behind the effective 
management of the first the President has gained stature as a 
still greater figure. Behind the skillful handling of the 
second Attorney-General Knox has engaged interest as an 
acute and deft adviser. 

But in Congress the scenic display has been moderate. In 
the House a single passage at arms between General Grosvenor 
and Champ Clark has barely suggested the combats which we 
are wont to look for in thatarena. These doughty champions 
of the two opposing parties are the keenest of antagonists and 
the best of friends. Each knows the strong points of the other 
and the weak points in his harness. They thrust each other 
in public and chum together in private. Their clashes in the 
Ilouse are good practice for their joint debates under the 
auspices of the lyceum or the Chautauqua, and vice versa. 
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‘* Frothingham?’’ said Gilson, in the reading-room under- 
tone. ‘‘ Those adventurers are always crazy about them- 
selves.’’ 

‘* No— Edward— Allerton /’’ Ashe hesitated on the name 
the attendant shot his big head forward; at the climax he 
jerked it back, regarding the artist with delighted eyes. 

*“You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed Gilson, and then they 
had a fit of silent laughter. 3 

‘* Don’t give me away,’’ cautioned the attendant. 

By nine o’clock the next night there was not a member of 
the Beacon Street set, whether living in Boston or in Brookline 
or other adjacent suburbs, who had not heard the news; and 
the mails were carrying it to those at a distance. And wher- 
ever it was repeated there was the same result — derision, 
pretended contempt of such vulgar snobbishness, expressions 
of wonder that an Allerton had descended to such low traf- 
ficking. Of course, none dared tell the Stauntons and the 
Allertons or Frothingham. But Frothingham, who saw 
everything through that monocle of his, noted the curious 
smiles that always greeted him, saw the grins and nudgings 
and cranings when he and Cecilia Allerton appeared in public. 

One of the many rules which Mr. Allerton had established 
for the guidance of his household in the lines he regarded as 
befitting the establishment of a gentleman of family and tra- 
dition was that Cecilia must be at the half-past seven o’clock 
breakfast with her father. Usually he did not speak after his 
brief, formal salutation —a ‘‘ Good-morning, Cecilia,’’ and a 
touch of his dry, thin lips to her forehead; but he might wish 
to speak, and it would be a grave matter if he should wish to 
speak and no one were there for him to speak to. Besides, 
he always gave his orders at breakfast — his comments on the 
shortcomings in the servants or in Cecilia’s housekeeping; 
his criticisms of herconduct. These ‘‘ breakfasts of justice ’’ 
were not held often, because Cecilia made few mistakes, and 
the maids— Allerton kept no men servants but a coachman— 
had been long in the family service and had therefore been 
long cowed and trimmed and squeezed tothe Edward Allerton 
mould for menials. But when there was a “ breakfast of jus- 
tice’’ it was memorable. 

Toward the end of the second week of Frothingham’s Boston 
sojourn Mr. Allerton laid aside his paper at breakfast and 
looked at Cecilia. Agnes, the second waitress, who always 
attended at breakfast, understood the signal and at once left 
the room, closing the door behind her. Cecilia gave a nerv- 
ous little sigh, dropped her eyes and put on the pale, calm 
expression behind which she hid herself from her father. 

“* You were at Doctor Yarrow’s lecture yesterday afternoon, 
I believe?’’ Allerton began. 

Cecilia’s nerves visibly relaxed as she noted that his voice 
was not the dreaded voice of justice. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ she replied. 

“‘ Tt was on the evidences of communication with the spirit 
world, was it not?’’ 

‘Yes, sir — the fourth in the series.’’ 

‘Who accompanied you?’’ 

‘* Aunt Martha and Lord Frothingham.’’ 


Both have sharp wit, ready repartee, large experience and 
strong forensic power. 

General Grosvenor has long been one of the most effective 
leaders of his party in the House. His aggressive spirit and 
pungent sarcasm have left their stings, but when it comes to 
a rough-and-tumble contest on the floor they give him a rare 
equipment. Champ Clark is making a strong and promising 
play for the leadership of his side. He had an able competi- 
tor in the delegation from his own State of Missouri. Mr. De 
Armond is a fluent and forceful speaker, with a trained mind 
and quick penetration, but he is painfully serious. He has 
no humor and little adaptability, while Champ Clark is full 
of both. This has given Clark the precedence. 

His only real rival on the Democratic side for the Speaker- 
ship nomination and the recognized leadership is Mr. 
Williams, of Mississippi. Mr. Williams has decided qualifi- 
cations for the place. He is facile and fertile. His humor 
is not so broad and radiant as Champ Clark’s, but he has 
enough to redeem him and it is sometimes subtle and scintil- 
lating. He has much of the old style of. the florid and 
exuberant Southern orator, and with his attractive personal 
qualities it wins a large following. Mr. Clark combines 
intense earnestness with true bonhomie. He is a stalwart, 
robust man with a hearty nature, and it gleams in his eyes. 
He is forceful and vehement as well as humorous and pictur- 
esque, and his native original powers are united with literary 
tastes and marked historical bent. If the leadership of the 
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There was a pause, then Mr. Allerton coughed slightly and 
said: ‘‘ How do you like the young Englishman, Cecilia?’’ 

Cecilia lifted her eyes in a frightened glance that dropped 
instantly before her father’s solemn, rigid gaze. ‘‘ He’s — 
well-mannered and agreeable,’’ she replied. ‘‘I like him 
as much as one can like a foreigner.’’ 

‘*T’m surprised at your speaking of himasaforeigner. He 
— in fact, he seems to me quite like one of our own young 
men, except that he lives upon a higher plane and shows none 
of the degeneration, the vulgarization, I may say, with which 
our young men have become infected through the overindul- 
gence of their parents and contact with New York.”’ 

Another long pause, and when Allerton spoke there was a 
suggestion of combating opposition in his voice. ‘‘I have 
been much impressed with the young man. Titles are very 
deceptive. As you know, I have no regard for them or for 
the system which produces and maintains them. But, his 
title aside, the young man comes of a family that has the right 
sort of blood. You must have noticed the evidences of it in 
his face and in his manners and character? ’’ 

As the statement was put interrogatively, Cecilia knew her 
duty too well not to reply. ‘‘ He has a strongly-featured 
face,’’ she said. ‘* But it seemed to me to indicate rather a 
race that had been great, but was now — small.’’ 

Allerton frowned. ‘‘I am sure that, properly established, 
he would have a distinguished career.’’ He paused, then 
went on in a tone Cecilia understood and paled before: ‘‘ It 
would be most satisfactory to me to have my daughter mar- 
ried to him. I should regard it as satisfactory in every way. 
You would be established in an honorable and dignified posi- 
tion. You would exert in society and the wider world the 
influence to which your birth and breeding entitle you. You 
would maintain the traditions of your family and strengthen 
his.’’ 

Cecilia shivered several times as he was speaking; but when 
she spoke her low voice was firm. ‘‘ But father, you know 
my heart is with Stanley.’’ 

Her father looked steadily at her — the look she felt like a 
withering flame. ‘‘ I requested you more than two years ago 
— months before he died — never to mention his name to me 
and never to think of him seriously again. I repeat, it would 
be gratifying to me if you were to marry Lord Frothingham. 
When is he leaving your Aunt Martha’s?’’ 

‘Next Monday, I believe. He goes down to Brookline — 
to Mrs. Ridgie.’’ 

‘* You are invited for the same time?” 

a” 

‘*T shall expect you to go.’’ Mr. Allerton rose. ‘‘I trust, 
in thinking the matter over, you will appreciate that I am 
more capable to judge what is best for you than you are, with 
your limited experience and the narrow views of life and duty 
not unnatural in youth.’’ He left the room, severe and serene, 
master of himself and of his household. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Democratic side be committed to him he 
will give it a piquant flavor. 

In the Senate the real interest of the ses- 
sion has heen behind the scenes rather than 
on the surface. Nothing has apparently 
been done, and ample, even superfluous, 
time has been taken in doing it. Yet it 
would not be fair to reproach the Senate 
with wasting time. Perhaps it was best employed. That 
body has an imposing way of filling the days and weeks with 
voluble and impressive emptiness before the public while it 
is privately preparing the way for important conclusions and 
quick action in the end. It often debates one subject with 
tedious prolixity while all its thoughts and efforts are centred 
on another. The cloak-room and the dinner-table are fre- 
quently the scenes of its real deliberations father than the 
Senate Chamber. The secondary figures occupy the stage 
while the master spirits are behind the flies arranging for the 
dénouement. . 

The languid debate on the omnibus Statehood bill has served 
the purpose of consuming the time while the plans were being 
laid for the more vital questions. At one time it seemed that 
there might be a stormy contest on this subject. Strong per- 
sonal interests were enlisted for the admission of the Territories 
and deep feeling against it. But as time passed by interest 
declined, though it may flame out again, and Senator Quay’s 
bold challenge and defiant ultimatum look as if he reckoned 
on his votes for the bill even more confidently than his 
opponents on their majority to side-track it. It is not yet 
clear what the outcome will be. 

Meanwhile, what was little more than an episode served to 
whet the appetite for the moment. The reappearance of 
Senator Vest in the field of debate deepened the general regret 
that his career is coming to anend. Feeble in body, scarcely 
able to hold himself up, his intellect flamed out with much of 








its old brilliancy. He has been one of the most trenchant 
debaters of his side and at times has blazed forth witha 
splendor of oratorical power which has enchained the Senate. 
He was bold, incisive and radical. He neither asked for 
quarter nor gave it. He did not ‘‘ mince the sin nor mollify 
damnation with a phrase ’’—but what he considered the sin 
he assailed with unsparing denunciation. Peculiarly strong 
as an aggressive debater, he flung aside on rare occasions the 
helmet and sword of the gladiatorial arena and appeared 
caparisoned only in the lighter and brighter colors of the gentle 
tourney, and then the glow of his imaginative eloquence 
charmed all within its spell. The extinguishment of his light 
will be a distinct loss to the Senate. 


What the ‘‘Iowa Idea’’ Means 


In the by-play on the tariff—for it was only by-play incident 
to the exigent coal question—,the speech on the Republican 
side which arrested most attention was that of Senator 
Dolliver. Naturally, since it was the one speech which struck 
out of the fixed lines. Senator Dolliver vigorously espoused 
what has come to be known as “‘ the Iowa idea.’’ That idea 
is itself rather indefinite. It depends chiefly on the inter- 
preter. In the translation of Governor Cummins it means 
one thing; in that of Secretary Shaw quite another. In the 
one case it means early and signal tariff revision; inthe other 
it means delayed and conservative action at the chosen time. 
Under the one leadership it signifies reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments which shall give and take even at some sacrifices; 
under the other it signifies reciprocity agreements with full 
home protection. 

Senator Dolliver cast in his lot fully with Governor 
Cummins. This is a declaration which is not without politi- 
cal significance. Governor Cummins is the leader of those 
Republicatis who hold that some of the tariff rates are too high 
and openly advocate a reduction. They inferentially admit 
that these rates sustain monopolies and imply that to strike 
at monopolies we should strike’at the tariff. There is noth- 
ing in the terms of the Iowa platform, as they stand, to which 
-all Republicans cannot assent. But Governor Cummins puts 
upon them an interpretation which makes them mean more 
than they say. Perhaps the interpretation of others makes 
them say less than they mean. The prevailing Republican 
sentiment does not go so far as Governor Cummins, but, 
though holding that there is nothing sacred about the sched- 
ules and that they should be governed and modified by 
conditions of production and price, holds at the same time 
that revision should be regulated by a conservative spirit and 
by business security. 

Thus ‘‘ the Iowa idea”’ may not be altogether harmonious 
with itself. It is partly economic and partly political. 
Probably Governor Cummins fully believes in the policy he 
expounds, and probably also he sees in it a way of making an 
issue and gaining the leadership of the Republican party in 
Iowa. In this respect the contest is more political than eco- 
nomic. When Senator Dolliver joins Governor Cummins he 
gives new force to his view. The junior Senator is less wary 
and more positive than the senior. During the campaign the 
astute Senator Allison showed that the Iowa platform is 
entirely in harmony with the National platform. So it is 
upon the plain construction of its language, but whose inter- 
pretation is to be followed ? Senator Allison, with his great 
experience, his cautious temperament and his adroit methods 
would avoid an issue. But Senator Dolliver follows Governor 
Cummins and plants himself with the advanced revisionists. 
He is a vigorous and courageous advocate and adds strength 
to any cause he accepts. 

On one phase of the question he was partly right and partly 
wrong. Hewasright in contending that the Dingley law was 
framed with a view to reciprocity and in repelling the charge 
that the contemplation of such a purpose in fixing the rates 
was a reflection on Mr. Dingley’s honor and good faith. 
Certainly there is nothing in 
the idea of reciprocity which 
is open to criticism. It is a 
legitimate national policy. 
The door was opened in the 
McKinley law. The plan was 
carried out in the Blaine trea- 
ties. And if reciprocal trade 
arrangements are right and 
wise, it is indisputably legiti- 
mate to fix tariff rates so as 
to prepare the way for them. 
Senator Dolliver’s defense of 
the policy of putting tariff rates 
higher than was needful in 
order to use them to trade on 
was effective and complete. 

But he was wrong in urging 
that the obligation of reci- 
procity involves the duty of 
ratifying the Kasson tre&ties. 
Because the Dingley bill was 
constructed with a view to 
reciprocal agreements it. does 
not necessarily follow that any 
particular agreements which 
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may happen to have been made must be confirmed. They are 
to be judged and determined on their own merits. The 
general policy is morally obligatory and economically wise. 
But the measures for carrying it out are matters of detail, 
and are to be considered with reference to the question 
whether they are best adapted to the end. If the treaties 
sacrifice some important interests for the sake of others, 
it is legitimate to weigh the question whether the gain justifies 
the loss. If they can be dropped and more advantageous 
arrangements made, there is no reason why it should not be 
done. 

The anti-trust bill of Senator Hoar was so extreme and 
radical that much interest attached to his explanation of its 
assumptions. But his speech was rather a discussion of gen- 
eral trust evils than an exposition of proposed remedies. As 
an ethical discourse on corporate dangers and needed restraints 
it was brilliant and impressive. Senator Hoar is never lack- 
ing in the elements of moral atmosphere and strong por- 
traiture. But as an analysis of his own measure and a 
justification of its provisions the speech left something to be 
desired. His. bill was revolutionary in the scope of its gov- 
ernmental supervision of business, in the sweep of its trade 
prohibitions and inquisitions, in the extent of its individual 
responsibility and in the character of its personal penalties. 
There was curiosity to see how he would explain and vindi- 
cate these sweeping and searching powers, and his speech did 
not go so far into these questions as was hoped. 

The bill has been spoken of in these articles as monumental, 
but this was rather because the question it presents is trans- 
cendent than because of its own intrinsic importance. The 
legislation which will be the outcome of the trust agitation 
will be the supreme measure of the session in its immediate 
significance and in its future import; but it soon became plain 
that though oe eee crystallized in drastic form 
the new idea governmental control and regulation, it was 
too extreme for an initial experiment and too theoretical for 
ultimate attainment. 


. 
) To the President the create | 


The policy which will prevail is the President’s, and the 
master-hand in shaping the concrete act is the Attorney- 
General’s. The genius and courage of the President initiates 
a new departure for the country, and the skill and grasp of 
Mr. Knox as an éxpert in law and constitutional power give 
it practical form. They have command of the situation, and 
to those who can rightly estimate moral forces it has been 
plain from the first that sooner or later, in one form or another, 
they would control. It needed the moral insight, energy and 
purpose of the President to propel the blow. A man of less 
will and resolution would have dallied with the delicate and 
difficult question. When he saw the dangers and evils of 
unregulated corporate power and insisted upon regulation for 
the public protection, he not only struck the popular chord 
but touched the root of a subject which involves both public 
safety and political success. 

His deliverances evinced political penetration, sagacity and 
courage of the highest order; but, beyond and above that, 
they exhibited the best moral qualities and conscientious and 
boid devotion to the public welfare. It was not at all sur- 
prising that at first the President was a little uncertain of his 
ground. He was not sure but that a constitutional amend- 
ment was required. The question was new, obscure and 
perplexing. But the one thing he was sure about was that 
some measure of restraint and regulation must be found, and 
the problem was to do this without exciting the antagonism 
of powerful and conservative elements in Congress and espe- 
cially in the Senate, without alarming legitimate business, 
without arousing an influential and dangerous hostility. 

This problem has been worked cut with the persistence of 
the President, with the skill of the Attorney-General, with the 
growing perception of the Congressional leaders, and with 





. judicious measure to which they could assent. 
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the ripening sense of the corporate capitalists. The enact- 
ment of a law regulating trusts is now accepted as reasonably 
certain. It will be neither extreme nor ineffective. It will 
be a rational compromise between doing nothing and doing 
too much. It will inaugurate the experiment of Government 
control of corporate combinations within safe limits. Super- 
vision as a part of the work of a responsible executive 
department and not through a special commission with its 
overzeal; publicity through reports and thorough inquiries 
where needful without vexatious interference or unnecessary 
exposure; the prohibition of rebates or discrimination; the 
expedition of pending litigation with the enlightenment of the 
expected decisions—these are the cardinal features. 

Under the development of the plan, with the resolute 
determination behind it, opposition has practically melted 
away. The skeptical leaders in Congress have yielded to its 
wisdom. They have come to see that the President’s heroic 
leadership has created a public sentiment which compels 
legislation. It is fair to them to say that their counsel has 
moderated action, and has contributed to the evolution of a 
The result is 
illustration of the fact that under 
American system, with all its conflicts and cross-currents, we 
work out sound conclusions in the end. 

Not the least notable result is the attitude of the corporate 
interests which are directly affected. It cannot be said that 
they welcome the proposed legislation, but the wisest and 
most conspicuous capitalists who direct them have come to 
acquiesce in it on the ground that it is more prudent to accept 
moderate and wholesome legislation than to provoke more 
violent and radical action. Indeed, it is not unlikely they 
will recognize what other observers perceive, that the measure 
now undertaken is really in the true interest of sound property 
and conservative corporations. It protects them against their 
own temptations and safeguards them against more extreme 
assaults, It may deter special favoritism and speculative 
selfishness, but it will conserve healthy business enterprise. 

The consummation of this act will be a great triumph for 
the President. It will be the most signal personal achieve- 
ment of his administration up to this time, and it will be 
difficult for him to overmatch it in all the elements of success, 
no matter what opportunities may come to him. It is dis- 
tinctly his work. He began it alone. He alone recognized 
the urgency, saw the way and had the courage. He found a 
deep but indefinite and disorganized public sentiment, and 
he crystallized and consolidated it into an irresistible force. 
He has had able and invaluable help, but the initiative, the 
inspiration and the momentum were his. 

When we consider the difficulties and obstacles — the inher- 
ent perplexities of the the fear of 
disturbance, the skepticism and backwardness of political 
leaders, the opposition of powerful interests—this speedy 
and successful must be esteemed one of the most 
striking achievements in our publicannals. If it be regarded 
as a relief from public evils and dangers, it shows bold, pen- 
etrating and elevated statesmanship. If it be regarded asa 
stroke of political policy to remove party perils and disarm 
ominous cries, it shows strong and masterful leadership. It 
has been a critical test for President Roosevelt in many ways, 
and it is now well assured that he successfully passes it. 


ia 
A Mechanical Envelope-Licker 


MACHINE that will seal from 8000 to 15,000 envelopes 

an hour will commend itself to large commercial houses, 

government departments, political committees, and other 

institutions and organizations that send out mail in great 

quantities. Such a machine to handle envelopes of any 

ordinary bulk has recently been invented. Mixed sizes also 
may be fed to it. 

The envelopes are supplied to a hopper, and’ are carried 
by an infeed belt and codper- 
ating attachments to a mois- 
teningdevice. The latterholds 
the flap turned down during a 
portion of its travel through 
the intricate mechanism, mois- 
tens it and presses it into a 
sealed position. The envelope 
is then delivered from the con- 
trivance and is ready to be 
stamped and mailed. 

In large institutions at pres- 
ent the business of sealing let- 
ters for the mail is a formidable 
undertaking. Inthe Treasury 
Department, for example, from 
ten to fifteen thousand letters 
are deposited daily in the 
mails. To seal these, the 
envelopes are placed face 
downward with their flaps 
overlapping, and clerks mois- 
ten them with paint-brushes 
dipped in water or paste. 
Each envelope then must be 
withdrawn, folded and sealed. 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
CNot doing wrong is not doing right. 


Wit clothed in dialect is wisdom masquerading as 
folly. 


@Creative wit is rare, but not so rare as the appre- 
ciative. 


Some men keep their word because no one will 
take it. 


CA battleship that is five years old is as out of date as 
an egg fried three hours ago. . 


@The worst of plagiarists is he who says something 
which we could have said but didn’t. 


@ Every man who hears his pet story told by another 
becomes a firm believer in strict copyright. 


C Instead of tempering the wind to the shorn lamb 
Providence sometimes toughens the lamb. Vide, lamb 
chops. 


@‘‘The trouble about feeding a man before you 
reform him,’’ said the nailkeg philosopher, ‘‘ is that after he 
is fed he does not want to be reformed.”’ 


ws 
From the Frying-Pan to the Fire 


A GOOD many people laughed at a Chicago man when he 

began to collect statistics to discover the relation 
between divorce and bad cooking. But they laugh no longer; 
for the ingenious Chicagoan has shown from the local records 
that in no less than one-fourth the divorce cases in a given 
period the avowed cause was the wife’s cookery. She either 
cooked badiy herself or permitted her cook’s failures to 
undermine the digestion, the strength, the patience and the 
temper of her husband. 

These wonderful facts call attention to the low state in 
which the art of housekeeping stil! lingers—not in Chicago 
alone, but wherever the free flag floats. 

Our ancestors were content with the fried steak and the 
burnt potato, with the greasy flapjack and the dish-water 
coffee — first, because they worked hard in the open air and 
so had digestive apparatuses that ground like the mills of the 
gods; second, because they didn’t know any better. But we 
are not thus content. Wegotorestaurants where the cookery 
is done fairly well. We travel on Pullman trains where the 
things served are up to a fair average. And aman who has 
once tasted good cooking becomes like a tiger that has once 
tasted human blood —he is never again satisfied with any- 
thing else, but goes grumbling and scowling and prowling 
until he finds what he seeks. In like manner the man who 
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has once seen a well-managed, attractively furnished home is 
never content until he has one himself. 

One of the curses of our imperfect, unformed though forming 
civilization is a certain uppishness that makes men and 
women foolishly discontented, that makes them talk and think 
much on false and silly ideas of their own dignity and deserts. 
This curse is a passing matter, doubtless inevitable; but it 
is serious while it lasts. It makes men careless at their work; 
it makes women careless at theirs. The man is peevish 
because he has a twenty-five-dollar-a-week job instead of the 
presidency of the company. The woman is fretful because 
she has to help or do her own work instead of spattering mud 
on the masses from the wheels of her own chariot. The men 
are kept in order somewhat because they have an unfeeling 
employer over them; but the women are not thus monitored, 
are free to give way to their discontent—and they, being 
human, do give way. 

Hence this general tilting of feminine noses and curling of 
feminine lips at such ‘‘ yulgar’’ things as housekeeping. It 
must busy itself with higher things—such, for example, as 
aping and envying the silly idle rich, as spending upon 
alleged artistic trash all the surplus income, as sighing and 
striving after show and pretense—in fact, anything but the 
plain, homely work in hand. 

The true theory of marriage is a partnership on equal terms 
for a safe and comfortable journey through a world in which 
the ideal is hard and fast inclosed in a bristling burr of the 
material. To this partnership the man gives his ability as an 
income-getter, the woman her ability as a home-maker. On 
the good ship Matrimony not husband or wife is captain 
and pilot, but Love; and husband and wife are his hard- 
working crew; and if they don’t work, each at the equally 
important duties, smash goes the ship on the rocks. 

If the men had the housekeeping end of the work they would 
in all probability fall even further short of perfection than do 
the women. There is not anywhere in organized society an 
occupation that can absorb more intelligence, skill, energy 
and patience than housekeeping. Perhaps that’s why men 
discreetly leave it in the hands of the women. But is it not 
strange that they do not rise more rapidly to their opportuni- 
ties, that they do not develop the great science and art which 
the world looks to them to elevate and improve? Is it nota 
reproach to any woman that a mere restaurant can set a better 
table than she can, that any mere hotel can be more comfort- 
able, better ordered, better cleaned and dusted than her 
house? 

If the average woman worked as many hours each day at 
her housekeeping —thinking, doing and superintending —as 
her husband thinks he works at income-getting, there would 
be cobwebs on the divorce calendars, and, thanks to the 
women, men and women would be marching forward to the 
millennium quickstep. 

It is important that men educate themselves. It is more 
important that the women, the mothers and counselors and 
inspirers of men, educate themselves —in that only true edu- 
cation which teaches that as the secret of the mystery of the 
universe lies hid in the “‘ flower in the crannied wall,’’ so 
does the mystery of progress and happiness lie hid in the 
small, homely things which the ignorant call trivial and 
vulgar. 
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Cheating the Children 


a ge of our multi-millionaires who began life as a poor lad 

and did not succeed until middle age is said to enjoy 
the fun and luxury which his money brings him like a hot- 
headed boy. He goes to balls and the play incessantly; he 
buys pictures, yachts, automobiles, and exults and rejoices 
loudly in each, until he becomes a bore to his blasé com- 
panions. 

“* How can you find so much pleasure in such things?’’ one 
of them asked him the other day. 

** Because they are newto me. Remember that I had noth- 
ing when I was a boy,’’ he answered. 

Isn’t there a significant hint here to well-to-do American 
parents of to-day? They are cheating their children’s lives 
of certain enjoyments which rightfully belong to their mature 
age by forcing them upon them almost in their cradles. 

Two generations ago the respectable, God-fearing father and 
mother in this country believed that the first virtue to teach 
their children was self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child’? wastheir maxim. The rod was not spared to the child, 
and the boy, as arule, was forced to work hard for his educa- 
tion or living. Money was scarce in those days, and the root 
idea of religion was asceticism. Emerson’s mother laughed 
at him when he winced at their clothes in winter and an 
always empty stomach. What was cold or hunger, she cried, 
when Greek or philosophy could be conquered? Down to 
old age his body showed the scars of that cruel neglect in 
childhood; but he and his cult always glorified the Roman 
virtue of his mother. 

Where will you find such Roman mothers now? We have 
gone to the other extreme in our treatment of children. 
Money is plenty. The‘ oldman’’ has heaped up enough for 
his boys and girls. He stuffs them with luxuries, he roasts 
them in the fire of his prosperity, as live geese in Strasburg 
are stuffed and roasted — and with very much the same result 
to their brains and hearts. 
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Other nations are wiser. The heir to an English dukedom 
is kept in the nursery until he is old enough to go to Eton 
and be thumped and mauled by other boys. A royal princess 
of ten eats her boiled mutton and pudding with her governess 
at noon, and wears clothes as simple as those of any farmer’s 
child. They never hear of ** Society,’’ although they are being 
trained to rule over it. 

The child of the wealthy American at two years old is 
probably a competitor in a Baby Show at Asbury Park, arrayed 
in satin and lace and stared at by thousands. Or if her 
parents are a little too well-bred for that they take her to 
hotels in summer or scamper over Europe with her until she 
is grown. She is, as a rule, overdressed and self-conscious. 
She has at twelve the jewels, the manners and the effrontery 
of a middle-aged woman. 

In all our large towns the children of wealthy parents have 
their theatre and card parties, their cotillons and balls, for 
which little boys engage their partners days in advance, and 
provide them with bouquets of costly roses. Their talk is of 
flirtations and engagements—a feeble parody of the feeble 
doings of their elders. 

Now, is this state of things fair to the boys and girls? 

At ten they are cheated out of the fun of childish games, 
out of the relish for plain food, out of the joyous ignorance, 
the dreams, the innocence which belong to childhood; and at 
thirty they are cheated out of all enjoyment or the pleasures of 
middle age because they were satiated with them when they 
wore kilts. 


ws 
What the Rough Hands Show 


T IS now pretty well settled that this country has attained 
the leadership of the world. Lord Charles Beresford 
admits it, Mr. Carnegie proclaims it, and the figures show it. 
Nor is there anything in the prospect to endanger our pre- 
éminence. We have the supplies to feed the world, we have 
the raw materials, and we have the manufactories to turn them 
into clothing, steel and other products that fit human needs. 
On other continents are vast resources, but the simple fact is 
that this country is a hundred years ahead of them in turning. 
its advantages into machinery and wealth. 

But we should not be too proud. It is a favorite figure of 
the poets to show that the man or nation that climbs to the 
greater heights must bear the penalties of prominence. Below 
are the cold jealousies of rivals who can see the defects of the 
one who has surpassed them with shining clearness. A pea- 
cock is a beautiful bird until he stands on a fence and shows 
his feet ortries to sing. So our very prominence has brought 
into light some of the misfortunes which we might hide were 
we content to sit idly on the shady side of progress. 

We think we are a well-dressed people, but we are not. 
We think we know how to eat, but we bolt our meals and 
spend enough on dyspepsia medicine to convert the heathen. 
We think we have free government, but we bow to plundering 
politicians as though they were absolute monarchs of our 
lives and thoughts. Thus it goes until we find ourselves 
clinging to the main fact that the almighty dollar is running 
the world, and that we are sitting on the top of the rim. 

In one thing especially we are lacking. Foreigners com- 
ment upon it every day. They have columns in their news- 
papers and reviews every week. They write letters about it 
constantly. It is so firmly fixed in their thoughts that they 
tell it to our faces. We have no leisure class. Leisure 
please, not laziness or worthlessness or do-nothingness, but 
the fine art of employing time without employment. Go to 
the clubs of most of our cities throughout the day and you will 
find them empty. Go to the assembling places of men where 
trade is tabooed and you will not find a real man on hand. 
They are always somewhere doing something, and in order to 
get in shape for functions or for the evening chat many of 
them are obliged to use hard brushes and common soap to 
remove the stain and grime of the day. 

A very lovely woman gazed upon the somewhat reddened 
hands of the man who sat beside her at dinner. He very 
sheepishly said that he wished he could have left his hands at 
home for they looked and felt like two beets. They had, of 
course, been hard at work all day —they had been hard at 
work for many days. The lovely woman said, ‘‘I see in 
them the most beautiful thing in the world —power.’”’ (They 
are not married yet; so far as we know they are not even 
engaged, but of course they will be.) Ina way this is an 
explanation of the American leadership of which we boast. 

We read much and hear much of the elegant manners of 
the courts and of the powdered and low-bowing customs of 
other days. These thin speeches and idle forms were but 
masks for many evils, as at heart the old dandies were cads 
and often brutes. Real manhood and womanhood do not need 
frills and powder. Time is so valuable in this world that 
idling, whether it is spent in scholarly leisure or in pure lazi- 
ness, is a sin. 

Thus acknowledging our deficiencies we may swing back 
with greater satisfaction to the beauty and nobility of hard 
work and of the power which the rough hand shows. Frankly, 
we would rather have what we have than all the elegance and 
richness of dressing and nimbleness of wit that could be 
crowded into the drawing-rooms and clubs. Power is the 
most beautiful thing in the world—except love—and it is 
never quite so beautiful as when expressed in useful work. 
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/NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy 
Sandwich 
with strips of 
airy lightness 
above and below 
a creamy flavoring of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. 
A delectable 
accompaniment 
for any rare old 
vintage ; for the 
punch, the ice, 
or sherbet. 


FESTINO 


A new confection. The 
reproduction of natural 
nuts and fruits — the first of 
whichis an Almond. With 
inimitable art the shell is 
created from the most ex- 
quisite material enclosing 
a kernel of almond flavor. 


Z NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


Flinch is certainly 
proving to be the 
greatest of all Kal- 
amazoo’s famous 
games. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
Instantly popular. 
150 finest quality 
cards. 

Gilt edge $1.00 Everywhere games 
are sold—or postpaid from us. 
Your money back if you want it. 

Sample card and instructions FREE, 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY ‘2a Berdice 3° 

























- hn The Artistic 
“@) Pencil Pointer 


4 ry Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
ay tapered point. Superior in effectiveness 
. to any of the costly ma- 
# chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, of 
Philadelphia, writes: “It is 
the only one I have ever come 
across that does the work in a 
really perfect manner.'’ 
* Sample sent postpaid for 
i 15c., two for 25c. holesale 
} prices on application. 
Patentee and exclusive Mfr, 





E. L. McDIVITT, 803 W. Lincoln Avenue, Belvidere, Mlinois 











THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


LETTERS BY THE WAY 
Telephone and Telegraph Trials 


By 


EN ROUTE TO Sr. Louis. 


Dear Reader: The best thing about writing 
to you informally this way is that I can say 
anything that comes into my head. Now, if 
you had written to me asking my autograph I 
should have felt obliged to limit my answer 
to my signature, but as I write here with mile 
after mile of landscape reeling past me and 
telegraph poles pursuing each other with a 
regularity that is monotonous I feel that one 
subject is as good as another. 

Speaking of telegraph poles reminds me 
that up in some parts of New England they 
called them telephone poles because there 
are more telephone than telegraph wires. 

There! My subject has come to me. 
Which gives one the more annoyance: tele- 
grams or the telephone ? 

If you live in a far-off country place the 
casual telegram is more expensive, but less 
irritating, because, as a general thing, you are 
not gasping for air and expiring of heat when 
you receive it; but, on the other hand, 
although you can telephone to thousands on 
your own circuit at fifteen cents a message, 
the refinements of cruelty to which ‘‘ Cen- 
tral’’ will subject you are enough to give the 
telephone first place. 

Suppose you have five minutes in which to 
get a man in New York who leaves his office 
at the stroke of five with the precision of a 
machine. Perhaps you want to tell him you 
have decided to take his country house for 
next summer during his absence abroad. It 
is five minutes to five when you call him up 
and hang up the receiver. One, two, three 
minutes pass and then in an agony of impa- 
tience you call Central and hastily explain 
your position. She cuts you off when half 
through with the cold cry of ‘‘ Busy.’’ It is 
a cold cry, but it does not cool you in the least. 
You have been shut up in a hermetically 
sealed hole that stands right next to the radi- 
ators and your thoughts are on the poor 
wretches in the Calcutta one. 

Another minute and the bell tinkles and 
you get yourman. No, it is his stenographer. 
You speak hastily and say, ‘‘ Stop Mr. Blank; 
I want to speak to him.’’ The answer comes 
back, ‘‘ He has just left the office, but I'll get 
him in the hall. Hold the wire.’’ Five 
hours pass. Time is only relative and your 
sufferings in that pit of Tophet make it really 
seem like five days. From time to time Cen- 
tral says ‘‘ Through?’’ and each time you 
snap at her like a man with hydrophobia. 

At last you hear the voice of the sten- 
ographer breathless and annoyed. ‘‘ He’s 
gone. I followed him down in the next ele- 
vator but he had stepped ona trolley a minute 
before. Anything important?’’ 

‘Yes, I wanted to tell him that [ will take 
that house next summer.”’ 

“*Oh, you’re Mr. Myles. Why, that’s too 
bad. He waited until a minute past five and 
then he said he guessed you didn’t want it 
and he’s gone out to tell Mr. Schuyler he can 
have it. Too bad.’’ 

Too bad! Central says in that irritating 
voice of hers, ‘‘ Through?’’ and you yell 
‘*Yes’’ at her and shut off. Too bad!!! 
Maddened by prickly heat you sulphurize the 
air of the box and then fling open the door 
and stagger out into the sweet sunshine, and 
a voice says, ‘‘ You had it ten minutes. Sev- 
enty cents.’’ 

But the worst of the telephone annoyances 
is the ‘‘ cut off.’’ Bell invented the telephone 
but the devil invented the cut-off, and I hope 
he’s sorry for it by this time. 

Let me tell you. Last year I was called 
up on the telephone by an artist friend in 
New York, Velasquez Hopkinson... I had a 
little difficulty in getting his name as it seemed 
as if every trolley car in the East was buzzing 
over the ’phone, but at last I made it out and 
he said, ‘‘ Myles, there’s going to be a little 
dinner to-morrow in honor of Rembrandt 
Smith and eight or ten artists will be there 
and we want you to joinus. Every guest is 
to receive a little water-color by Smith as a 
souvenir and La Farge is going to makea 
speech, and we want you to come and look 
solemn. Can you do it?’’ 

‘*Tsurecan,’’saidI. ‘‘ The La Farge part 
is the best of it next to the water-colors —and 
the dinner. Who else is going to bethere?’”’ 

*“ Well, there’s (no, no, Central) —there’s 


~ Editor's Note—This is the second of Mr. Loomis’ 
Letters. The next will appear in an early number. 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
Author of The Man of Putty, 


Inniss Junior and Murphy and McCord and 
Crane and Curran and a lotof the boys. Get 
there at seven and never mind evening 
clothes. Come in your smoking-jacket if you 
haven’t anything else. 
dinner of —shut up, Central 





It'll be the greatest | 


Again the hum of trolleys and then silence. 


Now, he shouldn’t have spoken that way to 
Central, and I suppose she cut him off as a 
rebuke, but just out of curiosity | wanted to 
know where that dinner was going to be held 
— you know a fellow wi// sometimes have an 
uncontrollable longing for some footy bit of 


knowledge — so I called up Central and asked | 


her to get me my friend again. 

“* What was his number?”’ said a voice. 

What was his number! What a question. 
I didn’t know his number. 
had a number. He was an artist, not a 
policeman. I said as much, and then I was 
made to realize that I was an ass when I was 
asked for his ’phone number. But of course 
I didn’t know that, either. I couldn’t find 
his name in the directory and I didn’t have 
any idea where he lived. 

Not till a week later did I meet Velasquez 
Hopkinson in New York. He asked me why 
in thunder I disappointed them. He was most 
sorry when he learned that the telephone was 
the cause of it, and he sent me the water- 
color I should have received, and now it hangs 
in my parlor a souvenir of a dinner that I 
didn’t attend. 


So much for telephones. Now let me tell 


Didn’t know he | 


you of a telegraph annoyance before I stop | 


writing. This car joggles so that I doubt if 
I can read what I have written. 

Some years ago I lived in a little hill town 
up in Connecticut. I was not a millionaire 
then and a dollar meant a shoe for James or 
perhaps two rubbers for Betsinda. It didn’t 
mean fun, let me tell you. It never meant 
fun in those days, and as for its meaning a 
luxury I could not have imagined such a thing 
— even during my inventive hours. 

I lived three or four miles from the nearest 
telegraph office and the W. C. T. U. charged 
a dollar for delivering messages. Therefore 
I told editors and friends not to wire me 
unless it was of the primest importance. 

One day I received a letter from a friend in 
the West. He said he was on his way to 
Boston and he wanted to spend a night with 
me and talk over old times. 

Well, Iwas glad. I had plenty of chickens 
and the spare bed was left me by a luxury- 
loving aunt, so it was soft. I could feed him 
and sleep him without paying out a cent. 
Not that I didn’t have a cent. Counting the 
money in the baby’s bank I had one hundred 
and twenty-three cents. 

The day dawned on which my friend was 
to come and to my great sorrow it was rain- 
ing pitchforks. 
he had lived in Connecticut when he was a 
boy, and I knew perfectly well that his asthma 
would not allow him to attempt to come. I 
was sincerely sorry, but I said to Mrs. Myles, 
** Lucky it is raining so very hard because he 
won't think of telegraphing. He knows I 
sha’n’t expect him in this rain.’’ 


Along about the middle of the afternoon, | 


while I was wondering whether the clouds of 
all sorts were ever going to break away, I saw 
a bedraggled boy on a bedraggled horse pain- 


fully wading through the slough that. they | 


dignify by the name of road — because a road 
means civilization and a slough doesn’t. 


He knew the April roads for | 


I recognized the telegraph messenger while | 


he was yet a great way off and I said to Mrs. 
Myles, ‘‘ The worst has happened. One dol- 
lar to the telegraph trust.’’ 

Just ten words, ten unnecessary words for 
which I was about to pay a dollar. No shoe 
for James, no two rubbers for Betsinda. 

Fifty cents was in my Sunday trousers; 
twenty-five in Mrs. Myles’ purse. That was 
all we had. But there was the baby’s bank. 
Dear little baby. What is home without a 
baby —and her bank? 

I got it out inthe usual way. I used to buy 
hairpins by the dozen in those days, and there 
was as I had thought forty-eight cents—one 
hundred and twenty-three cents in all. 

I don’t know what mad whim led me to do 
it, but when I handed the boy the dollar for 
the telegraph company I also handed him 
twenty-three cents as a tip. 

After all, what’s twenty-three cents on a 
rainy day? 
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The Cadillac 
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Cadillac 


The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
more or less experimental. This 
machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences of 
all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth- 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all conditions 
of roads. You should not buy 
before examining this wonderful 
new machine. Price f. o. b. at 
factory, $750. 

The new tonneau attachment, at 
an extra cost of $100, gives prac- 
tically two motor vehicles in one, 
with a seating capacity of two or 
four, as required—a very graceful 
effect in either use. Write for new 
illustrated booklet. 





CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 




















BANAING 
BY MAIL 


4 INTEREST 
on Savings 


Pittsburgh is the very center of 
America’s industrial supremacy— 
One of the great money markets 
of the world— 
That’s why Pittsburgh banks can 
pay 4 per cent. on savings and 
still be well within the margin of 
safety. 
The Union Savings Bank accepts 
deposits in any amount from $i 


up and atiows interest at 4% 
compounded semi-annually. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET 





DIRECTORS 
H. ©. Frick A. W. Mellon J. B. Finley 
W. ON. Frew J H. Lockhart P.C. Knox 
James McCrea J.M.Schoonmaker RB. B. Mellon 
Geo. I. Whitney D. &. Park F. J. Hearne 
H.C. McEldowney H.C. Fownes John Porterfield 
Geo. E. Shaw 


The Union Savings Bank 
Of Pittsburgh 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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i) green cloth. 
) others charge $45.00 
i, to $60.00 for 


) Yur 
| Price ° 
Hi) Our “ Thorn- 


Hh s 
i, ton, $69.90; our “Arlington” Phaeton, $99.00. 


i) terials, a hand- 
some and dura- 


| side and back 





Vehicles 


direct to you 


At Factory. 
Prices 


Just to know ourselves “ what's under the 
paint,” we own and operate one of the best 
equipped vehicle factories in the country. We 
can buy vehicles from other manufacturers 
cheaper than we can build them ourselves, 
but when we build them at our own factory 
we know what they are made of. It’s what's 
under the paint tivat determines the quality 
of a vehicle WE KNOW, but we don’t 
charge you for the knowledge. Our prices 
are surprisingly low. Large profits on single 
sales are unnecessary, owing to our enormous 
volume of business. Good Buggies are our 
specialty. All popular styles, from our medium 
grade $33.90 rig to our famous “Arlington,” 
A grade buggy at $90.00, You cannot afford 
to buy elsewhere until you have seen our 
catalogue. Note our prices: 


‘Diamond Special” Road Wagon 
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= ion, carpet 
and 
stays,nickel trimmings, 


moid leather 
DON 
SIN $22.90 
spring cushions and 


Solid panel spring 
trimming, 
«No. 2 Big Four’’ Buggy 
back,trimmed in heavy 


back; padded seat 
spring cush- 
Leather quarters end = 
All 


equal ‘grades. 


ward” Buggy, 
$44.90; “Premium” 
*“ Diamond Special ” rubber tire 
our “ Peerless” Buggy, $69.85. 


«Sterling ’’ Phaeton 


Buggy, $48.50; our 
d Buggy, $55.50; 


Exclusivestyle body, 
excellent material 
and 
throughout, built 
for service, style 
and comfort. 
Onur price is in- 
comparably 


2" $55.90 


at 
Our “Peerless” 
3-spring Phae- 
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“Sterling” Surrey 


Economically 
constructed of 


workmanship | 





serviceable ma- 










ble surrey, and 
complete with 







curtair 
apron 
etc. 


If you are interested in honest goods at two- 
thirds to one-half ordinary retail prices, you 
cannot afford to overlook us. 


Send for our Vehicle Catalogue No. | 
A postal card will bring it. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Established 1872. 
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' “SUN” lacandesceat 
Gasoline Lamp 
Ideal Light for home, hall, church 
or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. 
Branch supply depots in 
ail larger Cities. Write | | 
for Catalogue. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Between the Lines 


NE of the oddities of fiction and fiction 
readers is the frequent alleged identi- 
fication of imaginary characters with 

real persons. When Sir Gilbert Parker pub- 


| lished The Seats of the Mighty serially his 


hero was named Stebo. The name was not 
euphonious and in the book it was changed to 
Moray. Thereupon the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness was heard from a distant 
Kansas town. The owner of the voice wrote 
the author that Captain Stebo- who figured in 
the Canadian campaigns described in the story 
was his grandfather with several ‘‘ greats.’’ 
He had read the account of his honored 
ancestor with much zest. But now in the 
book his ancestor was abolished, and a 
stranger reigned in his place and appro- 
priated his exploits. Therefore, the writer 
inquired pathetically what had become of his 
grandfather. 

Not long since Miss Sara Beaumont 
Kennedy received a letter from a lady in 
Memphis who had read a novel by Miss 
Kennedy portraying Revolutionary days in 
North Carolina. The writer recognized a 
revered grandmother in the heroine and wrote 
an appreciative acknowledgment. But Miss 
Kennedy was forced to reply that the ancestor 
was unknown to her and the heroine was 
wholly fictitious. 


Concerning Corrections 


When Stephen Crane published The Red 
Badge of Courage it was supposed at first by 
many readers that he was a veteran, tried by 
fire. This delusion took firm root in England 
when the book became known, and it is even 
said that he was spoken of as General Crane. 
Incidentally, there was much dispute as to 
the exact battle which he had in mind in 
writing his book. Asa matter of fact, he had 
seen nothing of war when he wrote, but in his 
reading his attention had been arrested by the 
bloody conflict of Chancellorsville, and it was 
this which formed the basis of the imaginary 
conflict in the book. Later, in Cuba, this 
young civilian shared in actual warfare and 
showed himself devoid of fear. 

A change which represents a tale was made 
by Rudyard Kipling in oneof his verses. In 
his noble poem, The Song of the English, he 
pictures the various colonial cities greeting 
the motherland. In the verse on Quebec he 
suggested her as looking down from supreme 
heights on corruption below, meaning polit- 
ical immorality in the United States. It is 
said that an American friend gently but firmly 
reminded the author that though New York 
political history might be discreditable, that 
of Quebec was likewise vulnerable. New 
York had Tweed, but it was shown that patri- 
otic Canadians had no reason to be proud of 
certain similar experiences in the civic life of 
Quebec. Mr. Kipling saw the force of the 
argument, and when the poem appeared in 
The Seven Seas the verse was changed. The 
Venezuela message which was made public at 
about that time gave an opportunity for the 
substitution of adefiant note. But it must be 
added that in the English edition the original 
version remained. - 

In one way or another the author of to-day 
is apt to be concerned with very practical 
affairs. There are two local booksellers in 





Sayville, Long Island, a little town which is | 


the home of Miss Louise Forssland, author | 


of a recent novel. The booksellers were fired 


| with local pride and entered into a keen 


| was left lamenting, but not for long. 


rivalry to secure the first copies of the new 
book by theirtownswoman. For some reason 


only one received the books and the other | 


He 
promptly betook himself to the author, 
explained the accidental delay, and persuaded 
her to write an explanation in her own hand, 
stating that he had sent an early order for the 
books, that the fault lay elsewhere, and that 


the books would be received and supplied | 


shortly. This autographic explanation was 
posted conspicuously in the dealer’s window 
and doubtless his reputation was vindicated. 


Hall Caine’s Next Novel 


After various studies of the elemental pas- 


sions, a novel of the new Christianity as it 
were, and another of the new democracy, Mr. 
Hall Caine, it is said, is to deal with the drink 


| problem in his next novel, which will be due 


| possibly in a year. 


He is described as 
peculiarly eloquent over the tyranny of alco- 
hol, particularly in London, and those who 
have seen the crowded gin-shops of the 
metropolis and the drinking habits of the 


| poor will realize that there is ample material. 


| 


It is reasonably certain that the novelist will 
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Bloomin, 


Sensational Flower Seed Novelty ! 


Everblooming Hollyhocks 


Flower the same season from Spring-sown seed. 
Picturesque, luxuriant and healthy. 
in exuberance from July until frozen. 
oubles, semi-doubles and singles. 
A riot of diversified colors and forms. 
Every garden may now be enriched with this 
stately Queen of Flowers, grown as easily and 
flowering as quickl 
of seed, grand combination mixture, 
25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1 
We illustrate in colors and fully describe these glorious 
Hollyhocks in our New of ‘‘ Eve for the 
den ”’ for 1903, a copy of which will be mailed free to 
every purchaser of above seeds (on condition that they 
state in what magazine they saw this advertisement). 
This is the largest and handsomest Seed and Plant 
Catalogue ever issued. 











as any garden annual. Price 
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If You Wear «Watth’ 
(diva Factory or Shop”) 
da Lactory , 


you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order 
to protect the works and lessen the cost of i 
Boss Case is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
It is better than a solid gold case because 


stiffening meta! between. 
it is stronger and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, smoke, dust 


JAS. BOS 
Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard the world over, and 
sold as such by all jewelers. T i 
stiffened case in use long enough to prove by actual 
wear that they will outlast the 25-year guarantee. 
There is none “just as good.” 
mark here shown is stamped in each Boss Case {®™ 
Write us for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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The Keystone trade- 








REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the life of 
the largest mail-order seed trade in the world — 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied plauters we could not supply the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


at such moderate prices. We want every one 
who appreciates quality to write for Burpee’s 
Farm Annual for 1903. Long known as “the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue,” it is better 
now than ever before. An elegant book of 184 
pages, with beautiful colored plates and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 


Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 





THE SUCCESSFUL 23:2, 


| Made for folks who succeed. 








For 5 cents in stamps to 
pay the postage we will mail 
you a packet of 100 seeds of 


Templin’s disnt Pansies 


Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped 

Varieties. Also our “* Pansy Book- 

let '’ which tells how to grow them. 

Will send you at the same time our 
large (144 pages) Illustrated Catalog of 
Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 

We give valuable premiums for club orders. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. ‘ 


TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 111, Calla, 0. 











g Appert Glass Vessels . 


DO NOT BREAK 
HOUSEHOLD, HOSPITAL, HOTEL USE. 
No Germs, Insects or Dirt. 
Write for Pamphlet “ C."’ 


APPERT GLASS COMPANY, 277 Broadway, N. Y. 














This 
Gibson 
Head 


and pictures by Reming- 
ton, Smedley, Castaigne, 
Hutt, and other well- 
known artists are in a 
beautiful little book, tell- 
ing of a novel monthly 
competition for more 
than $3000 in prizes. 
The contest is open to everybody, without cost. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for the book to 


The Lion’s Mouth, 421 West 13th St., New York 





Copyright 1902 by 
Collier's Weekly 



















Perfect reg- 
ulation, perfect hatches. Don't experiment, 
get a machine that you can know about. 
Send for our large incubator book, 156 
pages. Books in five languages. 

Write for the one you want. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 


Dept. 648, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 








EST SMALL FRUITS sar, ana 
improved vari- 
eties of Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Strawberries, etc. Every plant grown and 
guaranteed by me. Ship only clean, vigorous, well-rooted, 
fresh-dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 
in the poultry business just as we have if 


fe you follow the same plans. We tell all 


about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 

‘* Poultry for Profit’’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 

with prices for , pairs, trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


YOU WANT NASTURTIUMS! 


My Flower-Lovers’ Mixture surpasses all others. A 
liberal packet and my Little Green Seed Catalog, 10c. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
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SUCCEED WHERE 
Pe OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROG., L , Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; 
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new, stylish pattern 


containing samples of above material and 


ing. Our 
Styles will be ready about February 15th. 


Write To-day for a Copy (free) 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., 


This 


Suit to Ve 


Any Style Sack | 


or Cutaway Frock 


This desirable suit is 
another illustration of 
our excellent values. 
We make about 250 
suits to measure 
every day. Our 
Tailoring Division 
is but a part of 
our large busi- 
ness, which, owing 
to its immensity, ad- 
mits of the least pos- 
sible profit on each 
sale, hence our match- 
less values. We guar- 
antee materials, fit, 
style and satisfaction. 


Fancy Dark Mixed 
Worsted Cheviot 


All wool, good weight, a 
well-wearing fabric. 
Dark ground of diagonal 
weave with mixture of 
gray, a faint over-plaid of 
very dark blue and red, 
and a fine broken light 
ray stripe running up 
and down forming a beautiful, 
er No. V 10035. 
style sack or cutaway 
suit, made to your measure 515.00 


Write for Catalogue VH, 


, also instructions about order- 
atalogue VZ of New Spring 


sullin 


Chicago. 
Established 1872. 
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Bailey’s Rubber Massage 
Roller_ 
1Oe 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wi 


Here is a treatment that has made thousands fair. 


Bailey’s Duplex Massage 


Skin Food, and you will find = ‘hol lows disappear, the 
loose, flabby flesh becomes firm. 
Bailey’s Du 
paiezs 8) 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
in Nature’s Own Way 









a a oan 
A Jar of Skin Food 





GIVEN 
with every Roller 


kles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
that are hollow or neck that is spare, 


Roller 


will fill in the hollows and 
round out the bust and 
neck, making the flesh firm 
and healthy. Treat the 
neck in thesame manner 
as the arms, using first the 
warm water and Deten’s 
en ag Soap, then the 
uplex Roller, on lastly 
rab ween the neck and bust 
hly with Bailey's 


lex Be Roller . Sasi 
‘ood (Large Jar 
Bailey’s Seis Soap . 
Mailed on receipt of price 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


$1.00 
-50 
10 











‘“*THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 
Cannot be — Finest steel. 
Clinchey the segment ment 


yourself. 







His POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis- 
Pull factory 
Does 
i Yours? 
ben SHUMATE 
is 


DOLLAR RAZOR 


Hollow ground. Patent 
to replace and ask no questions 
Send your dollar today and see for 
Send for it. 
TE RAZOR COo., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 


_SHUMA 
For branch offices see Munsey's, Argosy, Everybody's, etc 








| the conductor approached him: 


THE SATURDAY 


not confine himself to the slums, since the 
habits of the West End furnish texts, and 
possibly New York may be included. He 
once went slumming in New York witha 
newspaper reporter, but he found the situa- 
tion mild as compared with London. 

It is probable, indeed reasonably certain, 
that Mr. Caine would be recognized by more 
passers-by on the streets of New York than 
Mr. Howells or Mr. Aldrich. His striking 
appearance attracts attention and the carica- 
turists as well as the photographers have 
helped in his identification. The story is told 
that Mr. Caine boarded a street car in New 
York and presently became conscious of the 
intent regard of the conductor. After a little 
“Is this Mr. 
Hall Caine, the novelist?’’ and being reas- 


| sured on this point he explained that he was 


| ance in photographs 


a reader and admirer, and expressed the con- 
ventional desire to shake hands. Whether 
his emotion led him to overlook the prosaic 
ceremony of fare-taking the deponent has 
nothing to say. 

Mr. Caine has returned to England, and 
presently he will be installed again in Greeba 
Castle, which with its terraces and broad 
stairways has a rather more effective appear- 
than in reality. It 
stands at the base of a broad hill. The zest 
of landed proprietorship grows upon the 
author, who is likely to become one of the 
largest landowners of the Isle of Man. 


De Wet and Sargent 


One of the stories which has recently come 


| from London indicates that the reconstructed 
| Boer will hold his own in the new South 
| African order if native shrewdness counts. 


When the English publisher of General De 
Wet’s book was planning its various features 
he hit upon the idea of a portrait by the most 
successful portrait painter of the day—John 
S. Sargent. Obviously it is not an easy 


| matter to secure the services of a man so 
| sought after as Mr. Sargent, but after more or 
| less diplomacy the matter was arranged. 

| Mr. Sargent presumably receives from $10,000 


| large enterprise. 
| was informed of the arrangement. 


upwards for his regular portraits, and the 
publisher felt that he had embarked upon a 
The unconquered De Wet 
He failed 


| to be impressed, but at the appointed time 





accompanied the publisher to the renowned 
painter’s studio. Everything was in readi- 
ness. De Wet was asked to pose, but he 
showed a _ reluctance which was finally 
explained when he blurted out, “ 
to be paid for this?’’ 
may be imagined. 


Sargent was an impossible idea. Neverthe- 
less, the sturdy warrior took the matter 
seriously and it is hinted that he won in this 
skirmish, as he usually did in the field, but 
affidavits are lacking. 
The dangers of relationship to a genius are 
illustrated anew in the case of Mrs. Fleming. 
Her name means probably nothing to the 
average reader, and yet Mrs. Fleming is the 
author of an interesting novel which was pub- 
lished in this country as well as in England. 
In the latter country there has just been issued 
a volume of poems called Hand to Hand 
Verses bya Mother and Daughter. They are 
said to be good verses. This in itself means 
little, nor will it help the verses greatly when 
it is known that they are by the mother and 
sister of Rudyard Kipling. Mrs. Fleming, of 
course, is the sister. Her novel was received 
with a hardly veiled protest, as if there were 
an attempt to profit by hisfame. As a matter 
of fact, the novel was quite able to stand 
alone, and this is true doubtless of the verses. 


A German on German Ambitions 


Apropos of the Venezuela complications, it is 
of interest to find in Wolf von Schierbrand’s 
recent book on Germany one of the warning 
notes familiar to those who have heard the 
intimate conversations of our naval officers. 
The author asks, ‘‘ Has Germany absolutely 
relinquished those old but never more than 


| half-formed designs upon West Indian and 


South Americanterritory? Doesshe consider 
herself bound, under all circumstances, to 
abide by that interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine which rests not so much upon the 
vigorous yet withal conservative enunciation 
recently made by President Roosevelt as upon 
that somewhat hazy yet tangible and more 
far-reaching idea of it held by the larger half 
of the American people?’’ On the literary 
side it may be said that the situation must 
have attracted the interested attention of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, who has found in 
South America so congenial a field for his 
romantic and adventurous heroes, 








What am I | 
The publisher’s horror | 

That any one should ask | 

.to be paid for having his portrait painted by 

















iit Coupon NOW. 


EVENING. POST 


Holds Civil-Service Position 


When I first heard of the International Correspondence Schools I was 
receiving but $30 per month as assistant in an electric-light plant. 
determined to succeed, and accordingly took up the Electrical Engineering 
Since that time I have passed four civil-service 
examinations, and have had my salary raised five times. 
a civil-service position at $100 per month—over three 
It is with great pleasure that I fully 
I can truthfully say that I owe my present 


Teobint §, TT IEDs 


Course in September, 


1897. 


received when I began my Course. 
indorse your methods of teaching. 
success to your excellent system of 
instruction. 


Electrical Engineer, 


~ 





Clinton Prison, 


I am now holding 
times 


Dannemora, 


I was 


the wages I 


av. 








Do You Want a Better Position ? 


The mission of the I. C. S. is to train 
ambitious people for better positions. Our 
Courses cost from $10 up. Terms easy. 
No books to buy. Every student is entitled 
to the assistance of our Students’ Aid De- 
partment, in securing advancement or a 
new position. That we furnish the right 
kind of training is proven by our 48-page 
booklet, ‘‘roor Stories of Success,’’ which 
gives the names, addresses, and progress 
of over a thousand I. C. S. students, many 
in your own locality. It shows what we 
have done for others, and what we can do 
for you. To those inquiring now it will 
be sent free. Cut out, fill in, and mail the 






cess 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me your booklet, 


; and explain how I can ‘quality for the posi 
"tion before which I have marked X. 


*1001 Stories of Suc- 





Telephone Engineer 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 


DD od dite talel 








Hechanical Engineer |] | Textile Designer 
Mechanical Draftsm’n |j_ [Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrical Engineer _| Metallurgist 
Electrician —| Chemist 


Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 


ee 


To Speak French 
To Speak German 

















Architect To Speak Spanish 
Name _ 
St. and No. 
City State 














that we're after. 
pose to ship you a 
Split Hickory Special 


We pro- ~ 


rinkGo Daze let you use it 
You keep it i . 
FREE Catalogue of vehicles. (3 


Ohio Cee ey. Se. 
Station 108, , Oo. 





KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure | 


Trims, 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child, | 
Silver steel, nickel- | 
plated. Sent post- 
paid ry receipt of 
” price ii xo 25¢ 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochest 





CENTS for a three 
trial subscription to a dollar 
magazine. 
interest 

manufacturers and investors. 
Ideas and suggestions in each number that 
are worth the subscription price for a 
The Business Magazine should be read 
by every business man in America. 
will send it to you 3 months for ten cents to 
convince you of the truth of these asser- 
Address The Business Magazine 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of 


tions. 


months’ 
Something good. 

to merchants, 
a year. 


We 











files, shapes 







dealer hasn'tit 


, N.Y. 











Catalogue telling all about and 25¢ Lice Formula 
write to-day. Natural Hen Incubator Co., B 102, Columbus; Neb. | 


the same old way while a 


DON’T SET HENS $3 32 gery net 





get a 


If You Have Talent for 


| DRAWINGS 


cut this out and mail it with 4 
your name and acidress, anc 
ee Sainple Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORE SCHOOL OF | 
CARICATURE 


Studio 85 World Bidg., N.Y. 


. 








cubator Costs But $3, other sizes equally as low. Over 
125,000 in use. to anyone who keeps a hen. 
Our Patents protected against infringements. Agents 
wanted everywhere, either sex, no experience necessary. 
if you | 


COINS 





Bought and sold. Selling list 
FREE, 
St. Lenis Stamp & Coin Co. 


Buying list, 10 cents 


1003 Pine Street 8t. Louis, Mo. 























the truth in detail about the best 
built. Write for it to-day. Address 


Box P, Racine, Wis. 


Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. 
end 10c. for our handsome catalog giving 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING 00. 





boats 
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49 000. 


in prizes 


A simple contest with 
big prizes open to you 


$2000 in prizes will be distributed in our ‘20 Mule 
Team Borax’ contest, divided as follows: 1 prize of 
$500.00, 2 prizes of $100.00, 4 prizes Of $50.00, 10 prizes 
of $25.00, 10 prizes of $10. 00, 100 prizes of $5.00, 250 
prizes of $1.00. 

We have given each letter in alphabetical order, a 
numerical value, commencing with one and ending with 
twenty-six, as follows: A-1, B-2, C-3, D-4, E-s, F-6, 
G-7, H-8, I-9, J-10, K-11, L-12, M-13, N-14, O-r1s, 
P-16, Q-17, R-18, S-19, T-20, U-21, V-22, W-23, X-24, 
Y-25, Z-26. Persons entering the contest are to write 
out three reasons why Borax should be used in the 
Toilet and three reasons why it should be used in the 
Laundry. In no one of the reasons are more than thirty 
letters to be used. After the six reasons are written out, 
add up the numerical values of all the letters used. 
(Some letters will be used a number of times. Add the 
numerical value every time.) The person who submits 
the six reasons in which the sum of the numerical values 
of all the letters used totals highest will receive first 
prize. and so on down. In case of ties the prizes will 
be awarded on the merits of the reasons submitted (to be 
judged by a committee of three disinterested chemists). 

When sending in your entrv use one side of one sheet 
of paper. Write your nam” «nd address at the bottom 
of the sheet with your th: seasons why BORAX should 
be used in the Laun* .mmediately above. Over them 
write vour three sons why BORAX should be used 
in the Toilet nu at the top of the sheet in plain figures 
mark the sum of the numerical values of all the letters 
you have used in your six reasons. Each entry must 
be accompanied by the top of a t-=Ib. package of 
**20 MULE TEAM BORAX,”’’ to be had of your 
druggist or grocer. Please do not write us for any fur- 
ther explanation. There is no catch. The contest is 
very clear and simple and the prize winners will get good 
returns for comparatively little effort. low is shown 
the check which we have deposited with the National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, for division among the 
prize winners. We believe that it is worth trying for. 


Borax Prize 
‘i beng te 


P = ee 


The following letter from Edward Gudeman, Ph.D., the 
food and sanitary expert, will partially explain the value 
of BORAX. 
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Chicago, November 26, 1902. 
Coast Borax Company, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry, 1 have the following 
report to make: Water is said to be “ hard "’ when it contains lime 
and magnesium salts, which retard the saponification or lathering 

of soap and interfere with the cleaning action and the solubility of 
the soap itself. All natural waters contain a certain amount of this 
* hardness * which is eliminated by strong alkalies (soda, ammo- 
and other caustic materials) or by borax. The strong alkalies, 
or as found in strong soaps, will destroy organic 
ery harmful in their effects. Borax is harmless and 
cts. A mild or neutral soap used with water 
leanse better than strong soap or washing 
is generally a mixture of soap and soda) used 


Pacifi 









ilet and bathing purposes, I would recommend that only 
cunteract the hardness of the water so 


Fort 
sufficient borax be used to « 
that the soap used will become soluble and be readily rinsed from 


the skin and out of the pores. For laundry purposes I would 
recommend that a larger proportion of borax be used with a mild 
soap, as the borax itself is an excellent and a harmless cleanser 
besides a water softener. I have examined Lake Michigan water 
for you and find that it is not so “ hard” as the average natural 
water. It contains only 7 to 9 grains of lime and magnesium salts 
to the gallon. A quarter teaspoonful of borax will soften two 
quarts of Lake Michigan water, counteracting all the lime and 
magnesium salts therein contained. Harder water will require a 
proportionately larger amount of borax 
(Signed) EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer. 
We recommend that you send a two-cent stamp for our 
booklet, ‘‘ Borax — Come In,’’ which will greatly aid you 
in preparing your reasons. All answers must be in our 
office by MARCH ¢, 1903. If neither your druggist nor 
your grocer can supply you with a one-pound package 
re 20 MULE TEAM BORAX "’ send us their names 
with twenty cents in stamps to cover cost and postage 
and we will supply you direct. Address all communica- 
tions bearing on this contest to 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
Dept. EX, Chicago 











The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 
otherwise, with GRIPPIN’'S 
Woop CRACK and CREV- 


< Filling cracks 


Kees, ACE FULLER and FINIsH- 
Patent ING SPECIALTIES, is very 
, Appiier simple and economical, not 
m war requiring skilled labor 
wame though the highest degree 

gs oO fection is attai 


We give full instructions 
| } for treating all surfaces 
bil Write to-day for dur de- 

\ scriptive matter to 
|i ill || GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
1} \n\ \\ A at 4, Newark, New York 


100 so -3a8C 


CARD 
po filled day received. 


Latest and correct styles and sizes 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
STYLE” FREE! 


price. Booklet “ 














£.J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. 0O., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Life Struggle 


(Continued from Page 3) 


futility of her efforts to escape the visions 
that haunted her vigils and her sleep. She 
| declared that during the night she received 
orders which she had tried to resist, but 
| which she obeyed, for she no longer had any 
| hope of escaping from them by entering a 
| convent. She assured me that she was now 
| engaged in the fulfillment of the latest order 
| which she had received, that she had just 
returned from Scotland where she had quitted 
the last refuge where she thought to recover 
her peace of soul, that she was bound to go 
to Eletot, and that she was equally con- 
strained to beg me to accompany her thither. 


The Final Attainment of Peace 


** Do you remember,” said she, ‘‘ that when 
we went to see Cardinal Jacobini a man 
of imposing appearance entered? It was 
Ledochowski, and it is he who has done me 
the greatest harm which I have ever experi- 
enced in all my life. Heappeared to me first 
as an archangel bound to cure all my wounds. 
I have seen him since and told him all my 
tortures, entreating him to confess me. My 
admiration for him appeared to irritate him, | 
he refused to become my director, and one day 
when I insisted that he should protect me 
against myself, he rose up suddenly, extend- 
ing his hand, and showed me the door, 
exclaiming: 

*** Away, away, cursed woman, for when 
you cross my threshold you shake my soul 
with the terror of everlasting punishment!’ 

“*T quitted him and since then have felt 
that I was abandoned of Heaven and des- 
tined to irremediable destruction.’’ 

We reached Eletot. Eletot is a little vil- 
lage not far from the sea, which a great plain 
behind the church separates from the waters 
of the Channel. To reach the plain you have 
to pass behind the church, a characteristic 
little Roman church of the sort to be seen 
along this coast. We abandoned the carriage 
at the entrance of the village. I had been 
there but rarely, and never stopped there, but 
Eloa seemed to know the place perfectly. 
She took the path which, behind the church, 
leads into the plain bordering the sea. She 
crossed the corn and wheat fields at the edge 
of the plain. For a few moments she gazed 
at the steeple of St. Pierre en Port that 
emerged on the right from the verdure of the 
hills. She shook her head, and turning, 
while she gazed upon the sea, her arms out- 
stretched, exclaimed: 

‘Yes, I know where I am; this is the spot. 
It is here I am to find him of whom I am in 
search and who is in search of me. Ah, yes, 
it is here; I run to him.”’ 

Then, turning to me: 

** Thank you, thank you,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘You have guided me to him, and he—he 
means rest.’’ 

Then, her arms outstretched, her figure, as 
it were, magnified by a superhuman effort, 
she dashed forward across the plain. The 
plain stops suddenly at the edge of a precipi- 
tous cliff high over the sea, and thus it is that 
this marvelous expanse of water has never 
been utilized and that the point where meet 
this plain and sea seems to be haunted bya 
spirit of solitude and aridity. 

Eloa had dashed thither, running with 
extraordinary speed toward the eastern edge 
of the plain, where stakes and a wire fencing 
have been fixed to prevent accidents by a fall 


” 





into the sea when with the rising tide the | 


waters bathe the base of the cliff. Before I 
had recovered from my surprise Eloa was 
some six hundred feet ahead of me. So 
rapidly had she dashed forward that the 
breeze had detached one after another from 
her hat-brim the great black ostrich feathers, 
and as she bounded on, her arms outstretched, 
her skirts floated about her like wings, while 
the feathers of her hat, borne up by the wind, 
marked strangely the madness of her flight. 
I tried to overtake her. It was all in vain. 
I had not gained upon her half the distance 
when I saw that she had reached the edge of 
the cliff; then for a moment she stopped, 
looked all about her, flung upon the air a 
horrid cry of anger and despair, and as quick 
as a flash traversed the wire paling which 


| protects the passers-by against a fall into the 


sea. 

Out of breath I gained the spot. I gazed 
all about me. I passed beyond the circle 
delimited by the wire hedge. I scrutinized 
the waves that rose and fell gently under my 
feet. I beheld nothing, nothing, nothing. 
The surface of the sea wore its habitual 
aspect. Merely the ostrich feathers borne 
upon the wind flitted across the great expanse 








drudgery. 


social enjoyment. 
and have prestige and 


If You 


at once. 


of the value of our instruction 
—what our students, graduates 
and patrons have achieved by 
our aid and training. 

If you want to get out of the crowded ranks of men and 
women of AVERAGE ABILITY into the broader and more 
inviting field of men and women of SPECIAL ABILITY, 


journey easy and pleasant. 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Founded 1895. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

The Baldwin, No. 67, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Make Money With Your Brains 


They who sell their time are the toilers of the world, and do its 
They are the poorest paid and the least appreciated. 
They who sell their thoughts have time for self-culture and 
They receive the highest reward for their labor, 


with your income or your station in life, and are willing to improve both by study at 
home during spare hours, we can offer you an opportunity that should interest you 
Send for our free booklet, 
succeed as a newspaper-~ correspondent, magazine-contributor, and story-writer. 


We Teach JOURNALISM and STORY-WRITING 


We sell, manuscripts on commission. 


we provide you a short and sure route, and make the 
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influence among their fellow-men. 


Are Not Satisfied 







“Writing for Profit.” It tells you how to 








We also criticise and revise them. In proof 
and our methods, we give the supreme test, RESULTS 
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mometer, which makes | 
baking a delight. | 
The only strictly high-grade stoves and ranges sold | 
direct from factory to user at factory prices. 
They are sold ona 
360 DAYS *°rr2r*" 
Test 
Don't buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. 152. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 

Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Gloom for Sunshine 
Bitter Cold 


Exchange for Genial Warmth 


H OW ? 
m2? Southern Pacific | | 


Sy te its etter new passenger steamers from New 
York to New Orleans; thence, through Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, to | 
San Francisco. From San Francisco to the | | 
Orient (by Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamers). 
Mem. Think this over and write for illustrated pamphiets. | 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, } 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, New York. 
E. 0. McCORMICK, Pass. Traf. Mgr., San Francisco. 

















We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and cponwite 


etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A = 25c 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 
free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nish 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Dearborn Junior 


Solid Golden Oak, 42 inches 
long, 24 inches deep. Guaranteed 
to be most complete 
Table ever sold at price. 
Attachment for holding note book 








8. F. B. MORSE, Asst. Pass. Traf. Mgr., Houston, Texas. | 


| inches, with metal eyelets. 


for colleges, schools, societies, | 





unique, effective and invaluable. 
Shipped to responsible parties on 
approval, freight prepaid east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

What more can we offer? Write 
for catalogue of Dearborn Type- 
writer Cabinets. 


Dearborn Desk Co,, Birmingham, Ala, 











The Whole ill d. Th ds of i i 
men with little capital. Particulars and 


W. Id views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
0 r 260-page tern book free. 


opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 





IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs toa hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when «an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The 


simplest, most effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 


WONDER 
Has all the improvements of 
the famous Victor, and built 
{ust as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
ht. Send for 
the book full of facts and pho- 
eg: tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 
¥ GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy,Ill. 











Home Needlework 


Home Needlework Magazine is published in January, April, 


¢ Pll cook rete | July and October. Beautifully illustrated, new designs and pat 
oar —— equippes | terns; instructions by art needlework authorities. Lace work a 
with patent oven ther- | specialty, ice 50 cents a year. A cambric pattern of a beautifu! 


Point Lace Handkerchief or a Pretty Linen Doily (state which you 
want) will be sent FR with your subscription if you will send 
us the names of three friends and promise to show the magazine 
to them and ask them to subscribe. As soon as your subscription 
is entered you will be entitled to work for Beautiful Premiums. 
Good agents wanted. Subscribe now. Address 

PUBLISHING CO., 57 Chestnut 8t., Florence, Mass. 


A Safe File for — fe ae 
Pers 
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Enameled steel covers. Automatic cord binder — no knots. 

Adjustable —- fastener. 25 heavy manilla pockets, 4% x 9% 
Classifies everything. Excellent for 
clippings. We make larger sizes, also files with lock and keys. 


Circular free. 4 ¢, BARLER MFG. CO., 103 Lake St., Chicago 


The Ezybed uitram 
erzy MATTRESS 
is perfectly hygienic, absolutely non-ab- 
sorbent, always soft and springy. 
To prove it we send it on 
30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
express prepaid. Send 
for book. 
The A. A. Bohnert Co. 
it. M 








CINCINNATI, O. 




















“Seca Book Fase 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 

tal. Here is somethin, wor os loc ecting’ into, 
Facts given in our FREE OK, * How 
to Make Money With oe a 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB 00. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


The KAISERIN (No. German 
Lloyd). Chartered to take our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- 
ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, Feb- 
ruary 7th. $400 up. Will use only main 
Dining Saloon, 

NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up, A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 


FRANK C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE * er 


stands for the best Incubators 
and Brooders in the world. Each 
has special distinguishing features. 
Send 10c. postage for Book No. 19, 
just out, giving guaranty of money 
éack if incubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Ce. 
Box B-4, Quincy, Illinois 


















110 
Yards Pine Poultry. 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Styles 
for Spring 


Our new Spring Catalogue is 
now ready. It illustrates new 
and exclusive styles that are not 
found elsewhere. Our line of 
fabrics is larger and better se- 
lected than ever before, while 
our prices are lower. Every 
garment is made especially to 
order; we keep no ready-made 
stock. You take no risk in deal- 
ing with us, because any gar- 
ment that is not satisfactory 
may be sent back promptiy and 
we will refund your money. 

Our styles and materials are 
worthy of your attention if you 
wish something entirely differ- 
ent from the ready-made gar- 
ments shown in every shop. Wo 
matter where you live, we pay 
the express charges. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
attractive Suits, $8 up; Eta- 
mine Costumes, $12 up: 
stylish Skirts of excellent 
fabrics, $4 up; Rainy- 
day and Walking 
Skirts, $5 up; new 
Walking Suits, $10 
up; Jaunty Jackets 
in new Spring fabrics, $6 up. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue and 
Samples; you will get them free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY. 
a 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. - 
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SECTIONAL 
BOSE-CASES 


FILING CABINETS 


Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, re- 
movable (to clean 
or replace bro- 
ken glass) by 
simply unhook- 
in No un- 
sightly iron 
bands or protru- 
ding shelves. 
Sections so nice- 
ly joined together 
that appearance is 
that of solid case. 
We are the Only 
Sectional Bookcase 
Makers entitled to use the 
trade-mark of the Grand Ra) _— Furniture Association, 
which means the best. Sold only through dealers. If 
no dealer in your town write us. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue N showing different sizes. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. “miR* 


Michigan 











BANKING BY MAIL 


° absolutely safe and convenient. Are you getting 
4 per cent. interest? Send your money to a BIG, 
STRONG SAVINGS BANK and get 


a PER CENT. INTEREST 


lly on any amount from 





one d reas up. 
Write for our booklet “K, “ Banking by Mail.” 
Capital $1,500,000 
THE FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pears 
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as if drawn outward and downward to the 
sea. Two men strolling along by the wire 
fence came up to me. 

“* You are looking for something? ’’ 

“‘Yes,’’? I replied. ‘‘ It seems to me that I 
beheld here on the edge of the cliff outside 
the wire hedge a person with outstretched 
arms. Have you seen anything?’’ 

The two men looked at one another. 


** We have seen nothing,’’ they said, ‘* yet 


| we have been all the time near by.”’ 





And once again we three scrutinized the 
sea. The two men went their way. I 
lingered on for a long time still, wandering 
by the brink. I cried, I called: no voice 
came back to mine, no sign rewarded my 
search. And never since, in spite of my 
investigations, in spite of my despairing 
researches, never since, either dead or alive, 
have I been able to discover the slightest 
trace of her capable of explaining to me 
either the enigma of her life or the key to 
her death. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth paper in 
M. de Blowitz’ Recollections. 


Red 


A Dog’s Gratitude 


HE appointment of Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
Assistant Secretary of State, as Minister 

to Switzerland, calls to mind an incident of 
his university days which has never been 
made public before, and sheds an interesting 
light upon a trait in his character which 
but few of his friends appreciate. This is his 
love for animals, especially dogs. While 
Doctor Hill was President of the University 


| of Rochester he owned a beautiful Irish setter 


of which he was exceedingly proud, and the 
two were seldom seen apart. Occasionally 
the dog would bring a friend to the house, 
and was never disappointed in the manner of 
its entertainment. One dark and stormy 
night late in November Doctor Hill was read- 
ing in the hall of his home when he was 
arrested by a sound of scratching against the 
storm-house door. Thinking that perhaps his 
Irish setter had been shut out in the rain and 
cold, he arose and threw open the portal. A 
drenched and sorry figure stuod in the glare 
of the light. It was an aged dog, of the breed 


| of the doctor’s favorite, but worn and weak 


with hunger and exposure. It stood half 
crouching, and wagging its drooping tail with 
hesitating and doubtful motion. Touched by 
the helplessness of the animal, Doctor Hill 
called it in, made it lie down in front of the 
fire and then with his own hands gave it 
something to eat. The food was devoured 
ravenously, and after every scrap had been 
consumed the thankful old setter rubbed its 
scarred muzzle against its host’s hand. 
Doctor Hill decided to keep it for a while, at 
least, and gave orders that it should be 
treated with kindness and consideration. 
But its stay was not destined to be long con- 
tinued, for one day it fell sick, and lay in the 


| kitchen by the fire, growing weaker hour by 


hour. > 
On a night Doctor Hill sat at the desk in 


| his study deeply immersed in work when he 
| was aroused by a faint scratching at the door, 


Its least virtue is that it | 
lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— | 


perfect cleanliness and comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 | 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear hig her-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue showing rugs in actual 


colors sent 
233 Bo. Sth St. 
Pa. 


Sanitary Mfg.Co . (Inc. ) ms, ‘; 
























like that which had taken him to the storm 
house three nights before. He arose and 
opened the door. Tottering and swaying, 
the wasted tramp dragged its feet inside with 
an heroic but difficult wag. Doctor Hill went 
back to his desk and was soon buried in the 
depths of work. Thus he sat in the rim 
of light from his reading-lamp for an hour. 
Of a sudden he felt a pressure on his foot. 
Looking down, he saw the old dug lying at 
‘‘charge,’’ with his weary head resting on 
his friend’s foot. 

Something in the attitude struck the stu- 
dent, and he leaned forward and touched 
the quiet muzzle. Then he lifted it. It 
dropped back limp and inert. The old dog 
was dead. 

‘*The tears sprang to my eyes,’’ said 
Doctor Hill when he told the story afterward. 
‘* My heart was never more deeply touched. 
I thought I understood dog nature before, 





but after that I saw that I had but reached | 


the threshold. Driven through the world 
with kicks and cuffs, worn and weary, the 
dying dog knew his end was approaching, and 
with the warmth of gratitude to me, who had 
taken compassion upon him, the faithful crea- 
ture dragged himself to my side and breathed 
his life out in one last expression of his 
thanks.”’ 
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The World’s Best Music 


If there is a piano in your home, you are constantly buying sheet music — and paying 
high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and 
torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss 
of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music 
in volumes filled with the best selections, and thoroughly indexed? The “ Library of 
the World’s Best Music’’ is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes— sheet music 
size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental 
music, carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy 
the music it contains one picce at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our 
Musical Library Club—for a limited time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of 
that amount, and you can pay it in little payments of 


$1.00 A MONTH 


The sets are in eight large volumes, 9x 12 inclies in size, attractively bound in half- 
leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding, the volumes open flat at 
the piano and remain open. A set contains over 4oo illustrations, including numerous 
chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. There are 2,200 pages of sheet 
music in the entire library. 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST zoe will find this collec- 


on of music invaluable 


‘World's Best Music"’ 


IF YOU ARE A SINGER ‘h<° 








increase your reper- 
It contains Siptacsvemeniel colegtiens te the best com- toire. It will eee yo ~ tn 4 300 of the best old and 
posers, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, new songs, duets, trios and quartets, arranged for all 


funeral marches, and classic and romantic piano music 
Such composers are represented as Paderewski, Gounod, 
Sullivan, Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe, and Liszt 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC >» do not play yourself, you 


cannot make a better present 
to your wife or daughter than a set of this musical Li- 


voices and for piano accompaniment The collection 
embraces all the old songs of your ghildhood days, be- 
sides the new and popular melodies of the last few years 


IF YOU ARE A STUDENT 0f music, you will find 


this L ibrary more = than 
The selections have been 








half a musical education 


brary. It means evening after evening of pleasure, for made by Reginald De Koven, Victor Herbert, Helen 
it furnishes in the most compact and simple form all Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit Smith and others equally 
the world’s greatest music. This collection is to well-known in the musical world. As a musical cyclo- 


music what the encyclopadia is to knowledge — the 


pedia it is unexcelled, as it contains 500 biographies of 
best of all properly proportioned 


musicians and 400 portraits 


Our Special Half-Price Offer 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the “ World's 
Best Music’’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this 
te we are able to offer these sets at about one-half the regular prices — 

le $1 a month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the 
Eieber to the customer — you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding, 
and $25.00 for the half-leather. These sets were previously sold for 
$35.00 and $40.00. The edition is small, so, to avoid disappointment in 
failing to secure a set, cut off the coupon to-day, 

























sign it, 
and mail it to us. We will then send you a set (express Sl : The 
paid by us) for examination and use. After five days’ ex- University 


amination, if vou are not satisfied, return the books to us at our 
expense. But, if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at 
the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter unti 

the full amount is paid. 


BOOK-CASE FREE 


Society, 
78 Fifth Ave. 
New Verk 


Please send me on ap- 
proval prevei. a set of 
“ The rid's Best 
. in naif. leather If 
satisfactory I agree to pay 
$1.00 within 5 days and §1.00 


We have a small number of elegant 
oakwood book-cases that are made 
especially to hold a set of the 





“World's Best Music."" Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we per month thereafter for 24 
have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt subscribers. To months ; if not satisfactory I agree 
obtain a book-case free with your set, it will be necessary to send to return them within 5 days. If this 


us your order before February 25th. If your order is received 
after that date, we cannot supply a book-case with the set, 
unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of $4.00 for 
the case. This book-case is a present from us, and does 
not increase the cost of the music in any manner 


coupon is mailed before February 25th 
Tam to receive a bookcase with the set free 


Name 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Not necessary to send coupon if ‘‘ The Saturday Eveniag 
Post’’ is mentioned 














overnment Positions 


More than 13,000 appointments made 
last year Chances better for 1903 
Hundreds whom we prepored by mail 
have beep appointed Established 1893. 
Full particulars /ree coacerning govern- 
ment positions, salaries paid, examina- 
tions when and where held in every 
State, our methods, etc Write to-day 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Inc.), 19-42 Second Nat. 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BY MAIL 








College | 
Education | 


At Home 


Our Intercollegiate depart- 
ment offers courses by mail 
in the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics and Sciences. 





STUDY 


Students under direct per- AW 

sonal charge of professors in “ rn 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Prepares for the 4 Boer in any State. 
leading colleges. Methods thorough, scientific and 
Full Normal and Commercial original. Only correspondence Law School in the 
departments. Tuition nominal United States in we 3 with a resident college — 
Text books free to our students the Illinois College of Law (largest Law Schoo! in 
Catalog and particulars Sree. Chicago). essous erqpaned under the direction of 
Write to-day. Howard N. Ogden, Ph. LL.D., res. of the 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL College. Credit given by onan school for work 

Dept. 17, Springfeld, Mass. done by mail. Write. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





=) J 


Dept. E, McCormick Block 





Styl 
Valuable Booklet “Wea tin; 
J. W. COCER 


EDDING INVITATIONS Draw Funny Pictures 


ferbate Sives. Fl Ruintad ond Seqenet,. Yee | Send for pruspectus and see what we are 

}O- cs. nest wor and materia } 

Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Samples and doing with our students. Free Lesson. 
ti a ’ PREE. National School of Caricature 


OAKLAND CITY, IND. 





5 World Bidg.,.N.¥. Dan McCarthy, Director. 
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SYSTEM is a 96-page monthly 
magazine. 


Brim so full of bright ideas and 
clever systems that an official of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany writes us as follows :— 

Gracias melas te tac Veena eta teains seman 


telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, etc., which have simplified this 
work greatly.” 


And the United States Fidelity 
& Guarantee Company say :— 


** Since the first of the year, when we subscribed to your maga- 
zine, we have completely changed our methods of bookkeeping, 
and have been guided solely by the suggestions contained in 
SYSTEM. We find the work is more simple, and, better still, 
there is less chance of error.” 


And what a monthly reading of 
SYSTEM has done for them it will 
just so surely do for you. 





The man of experience gets in SYSTEM 
the experience of other men. To the young 
man beginning business, to the clerk, book- 
keeper or student, SYSTEM is more than 
a business college. 

To enumerate SYSTEM'S contributors is sim- 
ply to name the foremost system experts and the 

strongest business men. 

\ The general articles they write will help anv i 
man—business or professional. The_spéciai ari- 
cles for one's own work rc "a can afford to miss. 





— —— 
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Regular Depart- 
ments of SYSTEM |} 
Factory Organization 

System in Selling 
System in 
Short Cuts | 
Answered by Experts 

System in E: 

Business Statistics 


Systems actually used 
| in large, successfal fac- 
tories, officer, stores, 
banks, publications, pro- 
fessions, are described in 
detan. And experts show 
how these same systems 
can be adapted to smaller 
businesses. 





System in Retailing ' 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Schemes that Save 
System in the Professions 
System in Shipping 
Successful Through S 
(bi ical) 
Publi: About System ff 
(a review) 


The field of SYSTEM 

Hil. is so broad it is not pos- 

sible to particularize. But 

}] no matter what your busi- 

| ness of profession, one at 

iif least of our experts is fa- 

miliar with it, and tells 

the best of what he knows 

in SYSTEM. Itis your 2. 

ea to consult him dition my the poms Tn 
ly. tents of the 


I a yearly subscriber the advice of 
pant A mm ene me thetrassstantain fee | 


\ Send for the portrait booklet, tell- 
~. ing of cach man and his speciaity. 


Each of these depart- 
oe apa 
monthly, in 





to Post Readers 


Special Offer 
Send us a quarter NOW, and we will send you 
FREE the current SYSTEM, oy pene your three 
Decem- 


months’ trial subscription with special 
ii] ber number—the first of the new volume. 

Better still, include $1.00 for a full year’s sub- 
scription, and we will send you at once, as a 
premium, six interesting back issues for present 
feading——18 numbers for a dollar. Send to-day. 
You cannot lose. Note by the coupon that we 
fj take a// the risk. 
peace CUT OUT THIS COUPON, ie et | 

OR SIMPLY WRITE US A LETTER 


Inclosed find 
moaths om approval. 


Send SYSTEM for............-- 
If 1 am not satisfied when the 


subscription ends you agree to return my remittance. { 








THE SATURDAY 


THE NEW MEMBER 


FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
Committee to Elevate the Condition of Labor. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HAVE been elected to membership in the 
| Tantalus Club, and a few nights ago I 

attended my first meeting of that body of 
congenial spirits. The Tantalus Club is an 
organization composed of Republican kinder- 
gartners—that is, men who are serving their 
first terms. It originated in the fertile brain 
of Sam Powers, one of the Boston members, 
who, coming here two years ago, soon learned 





that there was nothing for a kid member to | 


do except sit around and listen while the old 

fellows were talking, and to vote as he was 
| told. Powers, who is a successful lawyer, 
and did not relish the idea of being treated 
like a schoolboy and simply talking when the 
teacher allowed him, thought he might as 
well get some fun out of Washington life, and 
proposed to the new members that they found 
| a dining club, where they could meet once a 
| month and have a jolly good time. 

The first dinner this session was given in 
honor of Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, General 
Henderson, and the other men who a few 
months ago for a week or so amused them- 
selves with the belief that they were really in 
the Speakership race. Payne, of New York; 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; Littlefield, of 
Maine; Burton, of Ohio; and Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, were the other Speakership can- 
didates who were invited, and who were not 
only toasted but were beautifully roasted 
from beginning to end. 

The man who was put over the hottest 
coals and kept there longest was Charlie 
Littlefield, of Maine, the successor of Dingley, 
the famous tariff specialist, the ‘‘ new man 
from Maine,’’ as he is called here. Every- 


thing that was said was in good part but with | 


a ‘‘tang’’ that made it bite, and I observed 
an undercurrent of feeling against Littlefield 
that rather surprised me. This was especially 
| noticeable when Henderson got upto reply to 
his heaith, 
delicately and scientifically flayed the Maine 
| man. I sat next to Beidler, 
| asked him what it all meant. 
est way fora man to gain notoriety is to differ 
with his party,’’ was Beidler’s terse reply. 
Then I understood. Later that evening, I 
got up alongside Gaines, of West Virginia. 
Gaines was the chairman of the special com- 


qualifications of the candidates for the 
Speakership, and who brought in a witty 
report that hit off the weaknesses of the vari- 
ous candidates. There were six members of 
this committee and each member made a 
mock speech advocating the claims of the 
candidate whom he placed in nomination, but 
in reality holding him up to good-natured 
ridicule. ‘‘When our committee got to- 
gether,’’ said Gaines, ‘‘ to divide up the work, 
every man made a bid for Littlefield. They 
all wanted to take a crack at him.’’ 

All of which shows that it is a dangerous 
thing in Washington for a man-to try to 
kick over the party traces. Littlefield came 
here three years ago to fill out the vacancy 
caused by Dingley’s death. He is a born 


taking his seat was to differ with his party 
on the Roberts case. 

Roberts, you remember, was the Mormon 
Congressman elected from Utah. The House 
did not regard it as a good example for the 
rising generation to permit a Mormon to be a 
member of Congress, and it was determined 
not to allow him to take the oath. A special 
committee, of which Littlefield was a mem- 
ber, was appointed to investigate the matter. 
Inasmuch as Roberts was a Democrat and 
| the House was Republican, it was known in 
| advance that he stood no show, because it is 
the custom here to decide contests on their 
| politics and not on their merits. When 

Littlefield was made a member of this com- 
mittee he startled every one by announcing 
that his vote would be governed solely by the 
evidence and politics would not influence him 
in the slightest. Asa result of his investi- 
gations Mr. Littlefield recommended that 
Roberts be seated and then expelled, but as 
it requires two-thirds of the House to expel a 
member and only a majority to refuse to per- 
mit him to take the oath, the Republicans, 
fearing they could not command the neces- 
sary two-thirds, decided to take no chances 
and declined to allow him to be sworn in. 
| Some of the best lawyers in the House tell 

me that Littlefield was right and the other 
| members of the committee were wrong, but 





and for about ten minutes most | 


of Ohio, and | 
‘* The cheap- | 


mittee appointed by the club to report on the | 


fighter, and one of the first things he did after | 
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That is what we stand for. 





those applying for it. 


If you want securities you can dispose of readily and quickly 


Buy First Mortgages and 
First Lien Bonds Only 


There was a better way to handle mortgages on real estate 
security and that is why this company was created. Five men experienced in making 
Chicago real estate valuations pass daily on all applications for loans so carefully that 
only one out of every ten applied for is made. 
Bond and Trust Company Investment Methods,’’ is well worth securing as it explains 
how large or small transactions are handled without delay to the borrower or investor. 
We shall be pleased to answer all communications and send the book free of expense to 
Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of in- 
vestors, may secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 


Our book for investors, ‘‘ First-Mortgage 








Officers and Directors: 





First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 
Organized Under the State Banking Law of Hlinois. 

186 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

(President) Frederick W. McKinney, ( Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin, 


(Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, John C. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, 
Richard W. Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 

























Dollar 
Wateh | 


The Ingersoll is the 
King of all so-called 
cheap watches because 
it is the only one of this 
class having quality 
added to low price. 

The quality is proven 
by the strongest guar- 
antee given with any 
watch. 

Ask for an Ingersoll 
and see that you get it. 

If you don’t, send us 
a dollar and you will 
receive one by mail 
prepaid. 

Address Department 21. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
53 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


BOOKLET FREE 

























ISSIR AIP PROS RS 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


Is picturesque, healthful and productive. No snow 
or ice, richest soil, abundant water, direct transporta- 
tion everywhere, advantages of modern Sacramento 
city, local or Eastern markets and every inducement 
to settlers and investors. Produces everything 
grown from New England to Florida. All products 
reach highest perfection and mature early. Write for 
official illustrated booklets containing California infor- 
mation and descriptions; also statistics o all fruit and 

icultural onto to 


ommerce, 900 is'sereet, Sacramen 


ber of & 
Cal. & 

















The Best 
Fire Fighter 


is the one that gute out the Fire 
before it gains headway. 


BADGER’S 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


instantly puts out any Fire and 

saves your Home or Buildings. 

Always Ready. Strong, Simple. 

No parts to be lost or tg 

Throws a stream 50 feet. 

Child can use it. 

We Want Agents 

in every town to introduce it. 

For fall particulars write to 

The Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
E Dept. B, 32 Portiand Street 

Boston, Mass. 














When in caarch | 
of health and 


Come Here rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisyille, N.Y. | 


SOLL Save '/, on Coal 








No Bother with Cinders 










“Consumash”’ is a simple, harmless powder 
which, when dissolved in water and aaval 
over coal (hard or soft) increases its efficiency % 
to %. Six scuttles of coal will do the work that 
eight or nine did before. No cinders or clinkers 
left to clean out—the coal is entirely consumed 
—only a fine dust is left to be removed. 


We Guarantee this Absolutely 


and to prove it, will send enough for a fair trial 
on receipt of 40c (in coin or stamps) to 
postage and packing. We know that after a 
trial you will spreac ‘the good’news. 

A full size B gare = of “‘Consumash” costs, 
$1.00 by — _senpaas, enough to make three 
tons of coal do the work of four tous—and 
no cinders to bother with. Sold under above 
guarantee or money refunded without question. 


The Consumash Co., 27 West St., New York 




















HOW TO GET 


| AN EDUCATION | 
WITHOUT CASH 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a 
full course (all expenses pet) in any 
college or conservatory in the country in 
return for work done for the magazine. 
If you are interested send a line 
addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 














If you want to 
know how to do your 


advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an ad-writer or 


manager at a good salary, if you wish to 

gain knowledge that will positively increase your 

ability to earn, if you wish your son or your daughter 

to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, send 
three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it the terms 
on which I fe// you how you can increase your earnings. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 129 Nassau St., New York 











BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy “‘Own-Make"’ Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, etc. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed free; 
it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 10 Adams 8t., Chicago 


TELEGRAPHY fat sstomatic Soaoeer, 
5 styles, $2.00 up. 
OMNIGRAPH CO,, E 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 























Exquisite 


)Art Furniture 


About One-Half Usual Price. 


This beautiful quarter-sawed oak, genuine 
leather couch is our own special, exclusive 
designs We stake our carefully guarded 
reputation on the quality of its materials 


and workmanship, style and 


finish. Our mammoth volume 
of business makes the retailer’s 
large profit unnecessary, con- 
sequently we cau sell this very 
A similar couch of equal quality retails 
usually for $50.00, sometimes $75.00. Our 
absolute guarantee safeguards 
against inferior workmanship 


desirable couchfor .. . 
or quality. 


‘The frame is made of quarter-sawed oak, golden, 
weathered or Antwerp, birch or mahogany finish. 
It is extra heavy, well braced, and has heavy 
hand-turned ball feet. The spring is the same as 
used by U.S. Government. Cushions are made of 
genuine curled horse hair, the top containing 
seven rows of diamond tufting with handsome 
hand-tufting on the sides. The covering is of the 
very best quality of genuine leather. All leatheris 
not dependable, some being made from the under 
or fleshy side of the hide, which has no natural 
grain, and although it is genuine leather it has no 
wearing quality. The leather used on this couch 
and on all of our leather furniture is the fibrous or 
grain side of selected hides. It is tough and will 
never wear out. This leather can be scrubbed 
with soap and water without in any way affecting 
its color or texture. Furnished in any of the 
standard colors: dark olive, maroon, red or russet. 

Weight 150 lbs. Order number R9501. Price $29, 


Our Furniture Catalogue RS contains a 
very large line of strictly high-grade goods 
at our regular wholesale prices that will as- 
tonish you. Write for it to-day. It will be 
sent free upon request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Established 1872. 

















Success 


awaits the youth 
who masters 
shorthand and 
the skilled 

use of 





HE use of the Remington every- 
where predominates, and for the 
young man who operates it the best 
positions, providing the surest avenues 
for subsequent advancement, are al- 
ways open. 
Our new illustrated booklet, “A 


” 


Stepping Stone to Success,”’ contains 
the biographies of many successful men 
who have been helped by their knowl- 
edge of shorthand or typewriting. Sent 
free to young men on request. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 

















No FIRE, SMOKE, HEAT. ABSOLUTELY SAFB. Free Catalog. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 





BEST REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY $] 5.7 5 







Original slide “ waa 
iever gun, made o 
Take down Six shots seconds. Strongest repeater 


made. Send $5 ; gun sent C, 0. D., balance $10.75 and expressage; 
examination allowed. SauWERiCAN, bro Broadway, NY 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


| the old stagers thought it was establishing a 
mighty bad precedent to countenance a man 
who had just entered the House in raising a 
fuss and disregarding the commands of the 
political leaders. 

A little later he differed with his party on 
Porto Rico, claiming that Porto Rico was 
domestic territory and not subject to the 
| tariff, and he carried his convictions to the 
extreme of voting with the Democrats against 
the bill. In the last session Mr. Littlefield 
| was the leader of the opposition to Cuban 

reciprocity. He had nerve enough to fight 





the Administration from start to finish, and | 


| he made the fight with such ability that | 


although the bill passed the House it was 


it so odious to the Senate that it has never 
been acted upon. 
that debate, when the President was using all 
his influence to have the House pass the bill, 


House about Littlefield, which Mr. 
Roosevelt replied: 

** Littlefield, Littlefield; why, he is an off 
ox, but apparently an off ox that must be con- 
sidered.’”’ 

That sums -him up in a sentence. He isa 


| good deal of an off ox and can prove very 


to 


loaded down with an amendment that made | 


During the excitement of | 


a man made a remark one day at the White | 


obstreperous at times, but he is honest and | 


square, fights in manly fashion, has ability, 
makes a lucid, convincing speech, and pours 
out a stream of words at the rate of two hun- 
dred a minute. The members of the House 
may not like him, and some members both 
old and new may sneer at him because he has 
had the courage on more than one occasion to 
break from his party, but they realize that he 
is a man who will be heard from before he 
| is many years older. He is only fifty-one, 


| although he looks much younger, and is one | 


| of those rare men with an insatiable appetite 
| for work and for acquiring knowledge. 
Beveridge and Littlefield are much alike 
in at least one respect. They are both, it is 
easy enough to see, consumed with limitless 
ambition; but Beveridge succeeds where 
Littlefield fails; Beveridge is ‘‘ mentioned ’”’ 
as a Presidential candidate and Littlefield 


is laughed at when he: aspires to the 
Speakership. } 
We were talking about that in the 


committee-room yesterday and Bob Nevins, 
of Ohio, told a story. At one time the can- 
didates for prosecuting attorney in his county 
were a young fellow just out of law school 
and a man with grown-up children. 
young fellow was having everything his own 
way, telling stories and kissing the babies, 
and his rival’s manager saw that his candi- 
date was beaten unless he made himself more 
popular, and he suggested to him that he kiss 
a few babies the first time the opportunity 
presented itself. Shortly afterward he went 
to a Sunday-school celebration and with his 
manager’s injunction in mind dutifully kissed 
all the small children, and then, having 
started in on his gay career, jocularly told 
the young women teachers that he was sorry 
he couldn’t kiss them as well. That remark 
his opponent got hold of, told every one what 
a desperate flirt the old man was, and the 
good people of the county were so shocked 
that they snowed him under at the polls. 
‘* Which proves,’’ said Nevins in conclusion, 
‘* that everything in this world is luck —just 
pure, sheer, unadulterated luck.’’ 

‘* Say rather opportunity,’’ said the schol- 
arly Hitt. ‘‘ You remember what Goethe 
says: ‘Opportunity makes relations as it 
makes thieves.’ ’’ 

After listening to ‘‘ Joe’’ Cannon I have 
some doubts as to whether Nevins and Hitt 
are not wrong. Cannon made the principal 
speech atourdinner. Heisatypical middle- 
class American. Do not think I am sneering 
when I talk about a ‘‘ middle-class ’’ Ameri- 
can, but we might just as well be sensible 
between ourselves and frankly confess that 
there are classes in this boasted land of the 
free and equal; classes and distinctions of 
society just the same as there are in other 
countries. There is a middle class exactly as 
there is an upper and a lower class, and some 
men, no matter what the accidents of position 
or place, always remain in the middle class 
and never get in the upper. 
more impressed with that in Washington than 
anywhere else. Certainly I never realized it 
| at home, but I am forced to say I cannot help 
realizing it since I have been in Washington. 
Cannon belongs to the middle class and is 
representative of that great, respectable, solid 
stratum of society which is the foundation of 
| the Republic. He is an _ honest, useful, 

industrious man, who has made his place by 
| sheer hard work, whose imagination will 


of peril, and who has, as the French say, all 
the defects of his qualities. 


The | 





Probably one is | 


never be great enough to lead him into a path | 


| 






and civilian al 
other revolver 


All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 
monogram trade-mark 
stamped on the frame. 
None others are genuine. 


AFTER exhaustive 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers in the hands of its soldiers. 


35 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 


POST 








Copyright, 1902, by Smith & Wesson ' 


STAND” 


tests the United States Government has put 
Soldier 
ike meet dangerous needs with the confidence that no 
but a Smith & Wesson gives. 


at ef ae Ae 









For Smoking Room or Den we have published a limited number of copies in 
exact reproduction of Frederic Remington's stirring picture, “THE LAST 
STAND,” on heavy plate paper, 14x15 inches in size, ready for framing. We 
will send, prepaid, a copy to any address for ten cents in silver, together with 
small reproductions of the pictures which have appeared previously. In the March 
Pearson's, Collier's, Munsey, Country Life and Town and Country we will re 
produce “ HOSTILES,"’ an Indian picture by Dan Smith. 


SMITH & WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 





















Automobiles 


PANHARD, Cc. G.V. 
Mercedes, Renault, Mors 
Distributers for the Quimby Aluminum 
Automobile body, also parts and 


supplies for imported cars at 
wholesale and retail. 


Smith & Mabley 


Seventh Ave., cor. 38th St., New York 


. 





Young men and women in search of Perma- 
nent, Profitable Employment will appreciate 
our new, easy method of selling 


Aluminum Cooking 


‘Takes away all objection> 
able features of canvass- 
ing and adds greatly to 
the profit. Over 100 differ- 
ent utensils. Very highest 
grade 
cannot 
scale 


Write to-day for our plan. 
t's the best thing 
you ever sam 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
District 8, 








200 Ezz Incubator 
For $] 2 80 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in the world 
This is a new one at a remarkably low price. Itis an en 
largement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every fertile 
“gg. and stand up to regular 
usage as well as the most 
costly 
Write for sree 
catalogue with I4 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL 
















Utensils 







Do not burn food, 
rust, crack or 
Lasts a lifetime 












Pittsburgh, Pa. 









GUYO 


If not at your dealer’s send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 


Quincy, I. 
or FRES returned 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fxns*ecinon*s 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ac- 
vertised witheut charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


PRER. VANS, WILKENS & O0., Washington, BD. OC. 


SUSPENDERS 


Support without restraint. 
indestructible buttonholes. 








BUY YOUR 


Photographic 
Supplies 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We have a large and complete stock of the newest 
and latest goods. It’s a great convenience and 
satisfaction to send us your orders, for no mat- 
ter what you want, we have it. All our goods are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction and our prices 
are the very lowest for which goods of equal quality 
can be bought. 


Quick Shipments 


95 out of every 100 orders for Photographic Appa- 
ratus or Supplies we ship same day received. We 
head the list of Chicago’s quick shippers. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE KL. 
Here are a few quotations: 


Kodaks and Cameras 

Developing and Printing Outfits 
Printing Frames 

Guaranteed Toning T rays. ° 
Developing and Toning Powders . 
All Chemicals at Lowest Prices. 
Printing Papers, all styles and sizes, coat dozen 

Card Mounts ° 

Stereoscopes, all grades and styles ° 

Stereoscopic Views, different subjects 

Opera, Field and Spy Glasses . ° P 1 
Telephones, with complete fittings . 10.00 up 
Magic Lanterns (M. W. & Co.'s Home Circle) 14, %0 up 


. $4.80up 


Also complete assort- ¢nt of plain and colored Lan- 
tern Slides, Stereopt'sgas, Kinetoscopes, Phonographs 
and all accessories S$ appliances, Electrical Apparatus 
and Devices of evy description, etc. 


Our repuation of 31 years is back of our 
guarante that all of our goods are of reliable 
quali, exactly as represented, and sold at 
médlesale prices direct to consumers, 


“MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 








MEN TAKE NOTICE 


The last, and some of the best holiday leftovers must 
goin February. Choice odd size diamonds in our newest 
mountings (for men) at $38. Never a better value. 
Hand made 14kt. claw mountin, fe are very substantial 
and magnify the diamonds. m should write. 

(Ring then delivered) 

$8.00 Cash $4.00 Every Month 

For all cash with order, deduct 8 per cent. and pay 
$34.96. Certainly an investment. 

















Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Les Angeles 


Sent for Examination 
Pay aothing in advance. We pay express ch 
pected, send them back at our expense. 
Any diamond bought of us can be exchanged for larger 
diamond any time at full price. Save every pay-day 
“ How to Buy a Diamond " is interesting 
to every up-to-date person. Explains our 
very low prices and shows the newest 
FREE 
Glad to send it FREE. Write 
GEORGE E. MARSHALL, 101 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference — First National Bank Py Chicago. 
= J Ve 1; "Wg J > _¢ 
CEMA OT te 
ae : 
CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
More brilliant than gas or pret Costs less 
than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet G. 
21 Barclay St., New York 
The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 


to your town. If not satisfactory and better than you ex- 
and own diamonds. They never wear out. 
Valuable 
Booklet 
rings, pins, studs, earrings and brooches. 
Se? - Es = 
oh Oe. 
Complete Gas * 
Plants from 48 to $5, 000 N 
J. B. COLT CO. 
and Stereopticons. 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


ful and attract- 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
whichmeansbothsides 
alike. All colors, and 
more serviceable than 
more costly carpets. 





Sizes and Prices 
Sby 6h. $3.00 
9 by 7% ft. 3.50 
Sby Of. 4.00 








9 by 10% ft. 4.50 Sent by express pre- 
9by 12 ft. 5.00 paid east of the Rocky 





Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 
Oriental Importing Co.,687 @ Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
No attorney’s 


PATENT fee until pat- 


ent is allowed. Write for /uventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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Cannon came to Washington twenty-eight 
years ago. He is now sixty-six, but he 
doesn’t look his age by at least ten years. 
He is a small, spare man, with a reddish 
beard streaked with gray, which in the old 
days straggled about his face in a manner 
that showed he visited his barber only at 
occasional intervals when he happened to 
remember there was such a thing as a barber. 
Since the beginning of this session, and it 
has been settled that he is to be the next 
Speaker, he keeps his beard closely trimmed 
and has brought it to a point in the French 
fashion. That’s the only change in his ap- 
pearance that the prospective Speakership 
honors have made upon him, so older mem- 
bers tell me. He moves about with rather a 
mincing step and, asa man said the other 
day who met him at a White House dinner, 
all that Cannon required to suggest a French 
marquis was a rapier and a cocked hat. 

Cannon began life as a struggling attorney 
in Southern Illinois. Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, told me how he came to win his first 
office and his wife the same day. Joe wasa 
modest Quaker lad who said ‘‘thee’’ and 
‘‘thou’’ and dressed in sober Quaker garb 
during the day, but many a night after the 
old folks went to bed he put on a suit of store 
clothes that he kept carefully hidden from the 
eyes of his watchful parents, who were reso- 
lutely set against the vanities of this world, 
and hied himself to the little village of Dan- 
ville to trip a very un-Quakerlike measure. 
Young Cannon danced so well that the vil- 
lage belles felt themselves honored when they 
received an invitation from him. At one of 
these dances he met Mary Reed, a handsome 
Ohio school-teacher who was visiting her 
brother. 

Joe made a dead set for Mary, only to find 
that his fancy scrapings and his most artistic 
pigeonwings were unsuccessful in making 
the heart of that proud belle capitulate. 
Mary returned to Ohio at the end of her vaca- 
tion, and Joe resolved that he would capture 
her some way or other. He studied law and 
the next time Mary came to Danville Joe was 
the rival candidate for justice of the peace 
against Mary’s brother. Joe was now in a 
quandary. Hewanted Mary worse than ever, 
but there was open war between him and her 
brother, and he was tactician enough to see, 
and thought he knew enough of a woman’s 
heart to feel sure, that if he defeated her 
brother his chances for winning the girl were 
gone, as Mary was taking an active part in 
her brother’s campaign; while, on the other 
hand, if he was defeated the girl would have 
no use for a man who was a failure. 

So the campaign was waged furiously, but 
somehow or other Joe got it into his head 
that although Mary was backing her brother, 
secretly-sshe wanted Joe to win, and for half 
the night he sat up and pondered over this 
momentous question: ‘‘ If I win the brother 
won’t let me have the girl, and if I lose she 
won’t have me.’’ After turning the problem 
over in his mind he finally said to himself: 
‘“Reed is mad at me anyway; I’ll win the 
election and get the girl, so I’ll be two ahead, 
and after I am married I’ll get the brother, 
too, because he can’t stay mad at his sister’s 
husband.’’ The thing worked out just as he 
anticipated. He was elected justice. He 
married Mary Reed and ina short time he 
and his brother-in-law were on the best of 
terms. 

“Uncle Joe’’ told us that one day during 
his first term Senator Frye, of Maine, now 
the President pro fem. of the Senate, who at 
that time was a member of the House, came 
to him and said: ‘‘Cannon, I know what you 
are thinking about.’’ 

‘* If you are a mind reader,’’ said Cannon, 
‘‘ go ahead and tell me what it is.’’ 

“You are thinking,’’ Frye _ replied, 
‘‘ whether you wili write out your resignation 
now or wait until to-morrow morning.’’ 

““You guessed right the very first time,’’ 
was Cannon’s answer, and then he went on 
to say that he had the same feeling about 
being in Congress that he imagines every 
other new member has. It all seemed like 
such an utter waste of time and as if it were 
impossible for a new man to make any head- 
way. He looked around and he saw the 
older men making the speeches and being on 
the committees and running the House, while 
the younger men had nothing to do and were 
never given an opportunity to say anything, 
and were having generally a rather hard time 
of it. But Cannon said he came to the con- 
clusion that his time would come some time 
or other, and so he just stuck to it, and here 
he is to-day, after twenty-eight years, the next 
Speaker of the House. He advised us kids 
not to be disheartened, but simply to dig away 
and make up our minds some time or other to 
win the Speakership. 








February 7, 1903 


MESSRS. 
CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON 


Fiscal Agents 


Majestic Copper Mining & Smelting Co. 


78 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: You may reserve for me 


shares of Majestic 
Stock, at $7.50 per share (par value $10), 
you prove to my complete 
satisfaction the worth of this investment. 
It is understood that if after receiving com- 
plete information from you and a free copy 
“Above and Below the Sur- 
I am dissatisfied with your 
proposition, that I have the privilege of 


provided that 


of your book, 
face,” that if 


cancelling this 


Your prompt attention to this inquiry 


is requested. 


reservation. 





NOTE.—The 


price of the Majestic Stock will be 


advanced in February, and as so little time remains 


before this adva 


this unusually fair plan.- 


nce, that we now offer to investors 
You may, without obliga- 


ting yourself, put in a reservation with us, subject to 
cancellation if you do not find that every statement 
we have made regarding the value of the Majestic 
Copper Mining & Smelting Co. is literally and exactly 


true. Send for 
Surface,” which 
from the mines, 


Col. William A. 


our book, “Above and Below the 
is mailed free, and our latest reports 
which are under the management of 
Farish, the great mining expert. 


Immediate answers only will secure treasury stock at 


present price. 


CHAPMAN, 


MUCKLOW & BOSSON 


Fiscal Agents 


78 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 











